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Home Grounds,—Planting for Attractiveness 


OTHING adds more to the attrac- 

tiveness of a community than 

well-kept and well-arranged 

lawns and gardens. The aver- 
age property owner has some idea about 
keeping his lawn mowed and the weeds 
out of his garden, but in placing Trees 
and Shrubs, his knowledge is limited and 
he sets them out just where his fancy 
dictates, without much attention to choice 
or place of setting. 
sents a large field for improvement of 
suburban grounds. People who own 
property are true home lovers and will 
spend from $2,000 and up into the thou- 
sands for a house and lot but hesitate 
to spend $25.00 to $100.00 for ornamen- 
tation with proper Trees and Shrubs. 
There are many reasons for the careful 
planning and planting of Trees, Shrubs, 
and Flowers, but how often is beauty lost 
by earelessness or lack of knowledge of 
just how it should be done. 

In almost any plan, Trees are first con- 
sidered because they are the frame-work 
of the planting. In their setting, care 
in choosing should be exercised, and the 
right Tree for a particular place chosen. 
Trees are beautiful by themselves and are 
capable of making a whole landscape 
without additional planting. 


This country pre- - 


BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Kans.) 


For the lawn, Trees should be selected 
that do not destroy the grass as does the 
Silver Maple. The roots of this Tree 
grow on the surface and it is almost im- 


possible to grow grass where this occurs. 
A deep-rooted Tree should be used such 
as the American Ash, the Oaks, Sweet 
Gum, and the Elms. 


Evergreens are al- 








A back yard made into a_ beautiful 
Park with common Flowers and a Pool 














ways good and add greatly to the appear- 
ance in Winter. Of this group the Silver 
Fir, the White Pine, the Blue Spruce, 
and others, are satisfactory. 

In planting, a common fault of many 
property owners, especially in small 
towns, is to plant Maples too close to- 
gether, along the front of the yard, or 
on the terrace. When these grow up 
they form too much shade on the street; 
and, if there is no paving, a slight rain 
will make a bad thoroughfare. 

Trees along a straight driveway are 
agreeable if placed far ehough apart— 
thirty to forty (or more) feet—and back 
five to fifteen (or more) feet from the 
edge of the drive. While these may be 
placed directly opposite, it is better to 
alternate them. The best Trees for this 
purpose are the Red Oak, American Elm, 
and European Linden. Large Trees 
should be used only on very large estates 
as they will have a tendency to dwarf 
the smaller places. On winding drives, 
Trees should be grouped and not placed 
in rows. 
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A good planting of Annuals, 
surround the buildings, 





Perennials, Trees and Shrubs. 
Flowers decorate the drive, and the lawn is left open 


Trees and Shrubs 











Blooming Perennials, neat Shrubs, shady Trees, green Grass, with perhaps a 
presents a most interesting and comfortable scene 


Bird Bath or Sun Dial, 


The area should not be crowded, espe- 
cially on small lots where three or four 
Trees will be quite sufficient. Many make 
the mistake of getting the Trees too 
dense. Every Tree should have space to 
show its beauty and grow to the best 
advantage. 

Before planting, the soil should be 
well-prepared and some careful attention 
paid to the hole to insure proper de- 
velopment and health. Holes should be 
at least a foot wider than the spread of 
the roots to allow room for them to 
grow. It is well to make the hole larger 
at the bottom than at the top and to not 
plant too deeply, yet with plenty of loose 
dirt below. 

Equally important with the Trees are 
the Shrubs. Without these the founda- 
tion would look bare and bleak. For fill- 
ing in the little open spaces, for use as 
fences, and for sereens, they are quite 
appropriate. There are many varieties 
for this purpose; choice, of course, being 
made to suit the particular place to be 
used. 

For foundations that are low such 
Shrubs as Spirea Anthony Waterer, 
Spirea Thumbergii, Deutzia Gracilis, Ber- 
beris Thunbergii, Azalea Mollis, Forsy- 
thia Suspensa, Hypericum Aureum, and 
many others may be used. Where the 


fovndation is higher, Spirea Van Hout- 











tei, Rhodotypos Kerricides, Philadelphus 
Lemoinei, Ligustrum Regelinum, Hy- 
drangeas, and many others will be satis- 
factory. Those houses which sit close 
to the ground, with almost no foundation, 
should have very little base planting but 
in practically all such eases, the turf 
should extend to the foundation with 
Shrubs grouped at the corners. 

For division lines between lawns 
and gardens, or for property divisions, 
the various Hedges are useful. The Pri- 
vet is the most popular, due to its rapid 
growth and dark-green leafage. The 
California Privet (Ligustrum ovalifol- 
ium) does not do well in cold climates and 
has been known to freeze down. The 
variety Ligustrum ibota is satisfactory. 
Ligustrum regelianum is an _ excellent 
hedge for a picturesque enclosure. The 
lights and shadows of this plant are 
highly contrasted and offer a pleasing 
effect. 

The greensward should be kept open 
and the plantings confined to the borders 
and along walks and drives. 

Vines may cover trellises, and hide 
garages and outbuildings; or screen an 
unecomely back yard. They are beautiful 
in foliage, flowers, and fragrance. The 
Roses, Honeysuckles, and Morning-glories 
bear beautiful flowers, and Hall’s Honey- 
suckle, Wild Grape, and White Clematis, 
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are very fragrant. Care should be used 
in placing them as many Vines will soon 
smother out and kill other plants. They 


should not be planted too near Shrubs. 


A garden of Perennials should be 
grown on every home place no matter 
how small. They produce a never end- 
ing joy with their successive blooming 
throughout the whole Summer season and 
up into late Fall. Year after year they 
spring up without any care and will grow 
for generations. They should be placed 
to the sides or in the back yard and not 
in the open lawn. A variety of the 
Perennials fills in the open places at the 
base of the Shrubs very satisfactory and, 
if properly selected as to time of bloom- 
ing, will add eolor throughout the Sum- 
mer when the larger plants have ceased 
to bloom. Blooming Perennials, neat 
Shrubs, shady Trees, green Grass, with 
perhaps a Bird Bath or Sun Dial, pre- 
sents a most interesting and comfortable 
scene. 

Proper planting of Shrubs and Peren- 
nials will go far toward beautifying the 
home and some annuals will be desired. 
Here the home owner has a wide range 
to select from, and care should be used 
not to overdo any one plant or to have 
too many as a whole. Asters, Pansies, 
Poppies, Nasturtiums, Marigolds, Nico- 
tiana, and many others will grow easily 
and will do their share in beautifying 
the yard. 

For early-spring joy and color, after 
the bleak winter days, flowering bulbs 
may be planted. They present the first 
touch of Spring, and follow closely the 
winter snow, lending beauty long before 
the other flowers are planted. 

Bulbs are planted in the Fall for early- 
spring flowers. Any good soil will be 
satisfactory; but, if not well-enriched, 
some good fertilizer should be added with 
perhaps some sand for looseness. Have 
the beds drained as bulbs decay easily. 

One of the most important things to 
be remembered is to harmonize buildings 
with Trees and Shrubs. The house and 
out-buildings are not a part of nature, 
and the planting of Trees and Shrubs 
is to bring harmony; to make the grounds 
look cozy and homelike. This requires 
care and thought. Helps may be secured 
from the various nurseries, through their 
catalogs, and other literature; and 
through the agricultural magazines. Study 
these, study your particular situation in 
general, and you can develop an attractive 
home and surroundings. 





Garden Pool During Drouth 


In this part of Pennsylvania (North- 
eastern), our drouth was from the 10th 
of June, when our last real rainfall 
occurred. My flowers were not up to 
par, but in spite of no rain they were 
wonderful. 

The Pool loved the hot weather and 
was more wonderful than ever. We 
planted our Pool May 28th and at that 
time put 15 faney Goldfish into it. The 
middle of October, in preparing the 
Pool for Winter, we caught 85 fish, the 
larger ones 8 inches long and down to 
three little fellows about one inch. Wm. 
Tricker says that Goldfish will grow an 
inch each month in a balanced aquarium. 
We think ours grew even more. 

Mrs. H. W. Cxurcu, (Penna.) 
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What Are “Old” Roses? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


can Rose Society, which occurred 

in September, 1930, in connection 
with the impressive and extraordinary 
Atlantic City Flower and Garden Pag- 
eant, Mrs. Francis King spoke feelingly 
about the “old” Roses. What she said 
evidently met with a responsive wave of 
sympathy in the already interested 
gathering of rose amateurs from all over 
America. The outcome was her own 
motion that a Committee on Old Roses be 
appointed, charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating these Old Roses. That com- 
mittee has since been appointed, or rather 
has begun to be appointed, because it is 
intended to keep it open to admit those 
who manifest real interest in old Roses 
and are willing to do a little work for 
the general rose benefit in hunting them 
up and in studying them. Mr. Stephen 
F, Hamblin, who built up the Harvard 
Botanie Garden, and is now in charge of 
the Lexington Gardens, at Lexington, 
Mass., was made chairman, Mrs. King de- 
clining to act in that capacity, though of 
course staying on the committee. Mr. 
Hamblin has long been a student of these 
Old Roses, and under his energetic chair- 
manship something is likely to happen. 


Now I am stating this to readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, who have hereto- 
fore manifested themselves as most help- 
ful and most responsive, in order that 
they may, if so inclined, tell me about Old 
Roses of which they know, or tell Mr. 
Hamblin, whose address is given above. 
The subject is one of fascinating interest, 
and the more it is studied the greater will 
be the interest, I am sure. 


\\ BEN we speak of Old Roses, just 
what do we mean? We may per- 
haps better set ourselves some limitations 
between “old” and “new.” 

Dominantly we are planting all over 
America, ineluding the locations said to 
be impossible for them, but .in which 
rose love prevails to arrange protection 
against winter cold, the Hybrid Tea 
Roses. These were new, very new, some- 
thing over sixty years ago, when La 
France happened, almost by accident, as 
the result of a hybridization by the rose 
house of Guillot, in Lyons, France, of the 
Hybrid Perpetual, Mme. Victor Verdier 
with pollen of the Tea Rose, Mme. Bravy. 
The Guillot family had been in rose- 
growing for I don’t know how many 
years or generations. They recognized 
in this seedling, which was enthusiasti- 
cally ealled after their native country, a 
very good and very beautiful Rose, but 
it is quite apparent they did not know 
they had “started something.” 

Just about the same time, much the 
same thing happened in Cheshunt, Eng- 
land, where another old house of rose- 
growers made a combination which re- 
sulted in what they called “Cheshunt 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 


Hybrid.” This Rose was not recognized 
as the beginning of a new class, but after 
a while when amateurs, just as anxious 
and interested then as now, began to com- 
pare these two Roses and their origins, 
it was realized that a new class of Roses 
had begun. From that on, the Hybrid 
Perpetual, which was the dominant Rose 
of the time, merely served as a basis on 
which to breed in the everblooming types 
so that new and better Hybrid Tea Roses 
might be produced. 

I ean hardly call Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses old at this time, because, while their 
origin goes way back beyond that of the 
Hybrid Teas, they are even yet being 
produced, and there is a “sound in the 
air’ as if they were coming back again 
to “their own” in the respect and nurture 
of wise rose-lovers who are recovering 
from two generations of over-indulgence 
in the Hybrid Teas. 

Tea Roses, in these days, are both old 


Sees 


Rose, 
Marechal Niel 
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and new. They existed, as was necessary, 
at the time La France was produced, and 
they were then considerably younger than 
the tender mixture which became more or 
less solidified in the Hybrid Perpetual 
group. 

The Rugosa Roses we cannot call old, 
even though Thunberg first described that 
leaf-wrinkled Japanese form in 1874. It 
did not get very far for many years, and 
it has only recently been coming into 
deserved use through the hybridization 
which gives it greater upright vigor, bet- 
ter form and color, and rich fragrance. 

When I speak of the Bourbons I am in 
a quandary, because these are not new, 
and yet they are new. I think it will 
be better to consider that they had much 
to do with the earlier Roses which our 
friends love to run into as they investi- 
gate Old Roses. 


ITH the Mosses, the Musks, the 

Centifolia or Cabbage Roses, and 
others, running into each other so that 
separation is just about impossible, I 
know I am in the Old Rose range. It is 
the separation and virtual re-introduction 
of some of these old mixtures that we 
may look for with interest as investiga- 
tion goes on. I am quite sure my friends 
who are always talking about “monthly 
Roses” or “everblooming Roses” will 
hardly be interested, because these Old 
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Roses are, alike with many of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals and with nearly all of the 
species, once-bloomers, giving to us the 
same message of loveliness in their own 
way that we have from the Forsythias, 
the Lilaes, the Mockoranges and the other 
shrubs. 

To be sure, recourse can be had to 
some remainders of old catalogues. I am 
thinking of one I was permitted to look 
over for a few weeks, issued in 1848 in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, by the 
Crapo Nursery. It had fourteen varieties 
of hybrid Bourbon Roses which were 
broadly separated into two classes,— 
those with cupped flowers and those with 
globular flowers. Not one of these varie- 
ties is now in commerce. 

This Crapo catalogue also described the 
Provence or Cabbage Rose, saying that 
it was the first introduced to this hemis- 
phere, and naming fourteen varieties, also 
divided between cupped and globular 
forms. One was described as “dark 
crimson, beautifully spotted.” None of 
them are now known in commerce. 

There were mentioned eight Damask 
Roses, “so called from its having been 
brought originally from Damascus.” 
They also seem “dead.” 

Mr. Crapo offered ten varieties of Moss 
Roses, of which three are yet available. 

Hesitation occurs again as to whether 
the Noisette Roses are old or new. I 
think I will call them old, because they 


Rose Bed—La France 





seem to have resulted from hybridization 
first undertaken in 1810 in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and later continued in 
France. The Crapo catalogue tells of 
thirteen sorts, and one ean yet find Chro- 
matella, Lamarque, Solfaterre and the 
superb Marechal Niel in the West and in 
the South. 

I confess to much euriosity to get my 
eyes, and still better my hands and my 
trowel, on two Roses which Mr. Crapo 
mentions. One is Mme. Desprez, de 
scribed as “a very fine white Chinese 
Everblooming or Bengal Rose, somewhat 
tender but will stand our Winters with a 
slight covering.” Then he tells of Anthe- 
rosa, said to be “large, pale yellow,” and 
to deserve the designation of a “tea- 
scented China Rose.” 

These China Roses which mix in with 
the Bengal Roses, have carried over some- 
what, for we still have Cramoisi Supe- 
rieur, otherwise called Agrippina, ac- 
credited to a French originator in 1832. 


AMONG Climbing Roses our friends 
who investigate Old Roses are going 
to have less choice, I think. We may 
possibly call Baltimore Belle and Queen 
of the Prairies, which are yet in com- 
merce, Old Roses, because they get us 
back all of ninety years and bring the 
blood of the native “prairie Rose” into 
commerce. 

Perhaps the best American rose book 
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of earlier days was H. B. Ellwanger’s, 
“The Rose,” published in 1882, my copy 
of which I cherish greatly because I 
bought it in 1887, and because also it has 
notes on the margin of my father’s obser- 
vations on the Roses he then loved and 
grew. This book gave impartial descrip- 
tions of 956 varieties. There were only 
18 Hybrid Teas and 171 Teas, by far the 
larger number being the then dominant 
Hybrid Remontant class, which we call 
Hybrid Perpetual. Incidentally, I will 
be immodest enough to say that since the 
Ellwanger book of 1882 there has been 
nothing of the same scope and accuracy 
until “Modern Roses” came out a few 
months ago. This gives closely accurate 
and impartial descriptions, so far as im- 
partiality could be obtained, of 2,511 
Roses, and it is this authority that will 
have to be referred to from time to time 
in determining what are Old Roses or 
New Roses. 


Someone may ask, Why worry about 
the Old Roses? I might just as well re- 
ply, Why worry about anything old—old 
furniture, old pictures, old books, old 
folks? Don’t we have all the wisdom of 
the world and all the good things of the 
world all done up-to-date in complete 
New York-Paris-London-Grand Rapids 
style? 


But there are wise responsive souls who 
do care for the things our fathers and 
their fathers did and had and saw and 
liked. Consequently I feel that my read- 
ers in THE FLOWER GROWER will care, 
and I have merely set up a background 
for them here in the hope that those 
with a feeling for the older Roses will 
study them, like them possibly, desirably 
picture them, and report them to me if 
that is found practicable. 





Rosa Rugosa 


‘tee old-fashioned Rose long cultivated 
in western gardens is particularly well 
adapted for planting near the sea. The 
seacoasts of northeastern Asia are its home 
and on account of its large red, depressed- 
globose fruit it is known to the Japanese 
as a Sea-tomato. The type to which the 
name was applied has ugly, reddish ma- 
genta flowers and it is scarcely worth grow- 
ing when compared with some of its de- 
scendants. Lovely is the variety Rosea 
with 3 to 4 inch-broad pink blossoms pro- 
duced in clusters at the ends of the shoots. 
The expanded flower is very conspicuous, 
but more beautiful is the bud, which is ob- 
long, about 1% inches long and deep pink 
peering out from the relatively large green 
sepals. Similar in every way but with 
flowers of the purest white is the variety 
Alba. These two ought to be grown by 
everyone who has a seashore garden since 
they are immune to the effects of salt 
spray and will grow in sand always sup- 
posing it be properly fertilized. 

In recent years the Rose hybridists, espe- 
cially those of France, have given some 
attention to R. rugosa and the result is a 
group of hybrids of great ornamental 
value. They are free flowering and have 
large blossoms of white, pink and vary- 
ing shades of red rather suggesting the 
old-fashioned Damask Roses in appearance. 
In the Arboretum each year their value 
becomes more apparent. For northern gar- 
dens the hybridist would be well advised 
to raise more of these most excellent hy- 
brids.— (Arnold Aboretum Bulletin.) 
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Save the Bittersweet 


HE destruction of Bittersweet in Penn- 

sylvania will, if continued, result in 
complete extinction of a plant which sup- 
plies very valuable food for birds and cer- 
tain varieties of game. The fruit and seeds 
of the Bittersweet, a vine commonly found 
along streams, in thickets, and more fre- 
quently adorning farm fences, furnish a 
very desirable natural food for birds which 
remain with us in late Fall and Winter 
and game animals which frequent open and 
moderately open territory. Pods bearing 
the seed do not readily fall from the vine 
but remain until severe Winter winds 
gradually detach them; some remaining 
throughout the Winter. Thus the seeds are 
available for wild life in Winter when deep 
snows cover the ground, making the nat- 
ural foods difficult or impossible to reach. 
The value of Bittersweet as a winter food 
for birds cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Unfortunately for wild life, sprays of this 
vine containing many beautiful orange-col- 
ored pods are much (in fact too much) in 
demand for fall and winter decorating of 
homes, florists’ shops, and other places 
where decorations are intended to convey a 
suggestion of Fall. Of course, it is attrac- 
tive when decorating the mantle over the 
fire-place, or surmounting the top of a 
corner china closet or bookcase, or as a 
shield to the not-too-attractive telephone. 
On the other hand, how much more beau- 
tiful it is in its natural environment, grace- 
fully festooning old rail fences, bordering 
rural roads used by thousands of people 
who tour the country enjoying nature’s han- 
diwork. It is a regrettable fact that many 
intelligent persons apparently are unable to 
sacrifice their own selfish desires for the 
benefit of the greater majority of people. 
Without a thought for others or for wild 
life, they ruthlessly destroy the beauties 
of nature and the food created by nature 
for the benefit of wild life. 

Ordinarily a small portion of a vine can 
be cut off without doing much damage, but 
all too frequently the whole vine is taken 
and even pulled out by the roots. This is 
vandalism and spells ultimate extinction if 
continued. 

Our wild life needs all the natural food 
it can get, yet we find great quantities in 
the markets, tourists gathering it by the 
carsfull, and even find it for sale at many 
“hot dog” stands along highways. The 
State Game Commission and all outdoor 
lovers appeal to the people of the State to 
resist their desire for Bittersweet decora- 
tions and not to rob wild creatures of this 
valuable natural food. 

—(Pennsylvania Game News) 





Drought Slows Trees 


. R. MATTOON, of the Forest Serv- 

ice, United States Department of 
Agriculture, estimates that the trees on 
one-half of the total forest area of the 
United States made subnormal growth in 
1930, because of drought conditions. 
Also millions of small tree saplings have 
died from the parching drought. 

The year’s growth ring of new wood 
failing to reach full size, the value of 
the timber increment of the United 
States for the year falls short by many 
thousands of dollars. At the present 
rate of depletion of our forests, thought 
to be about four times as rapid as the 
rate of growth of merchantable quality 
timber, the loss of part of a year’s 
growth and the probable slow recovery 
of many trees adds a serious side to 
the story. 


Fireplace with part of the living room, deco- 
rated with flowers from the home garden 


The Charm and Usefulness of the Open Hearth 


BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 


ONG before the little house on the 
hillside became a reality the owner 
saw visions of hearthfires; of huge 
logs and leaping flames; of glowing 
embers and of smoke curling peacefully 
out of a chimney between the treetops. 
The vision showed a hearth of ample 
proportions, a style of the utmost sim- 
plicity, and the building material native 
to the locality. As the early dream, the 
house and fireplace became real, a picture 
of rugged strength and simplicity, and 
built with the colorful material of the 
locality. 

The wide hearth has been a source of 
keen joy and comfort. Design, construe- 
tion, damper, the recess above the mantel, 
and the-hand-wrought fire tools have 
given the utmost satisfaction, as planned 
by those who knew by heart the paths of 
the surrounding country and the rugged 
beauty of the local stone hidden in the 
ground. 

A fireplace possesses the happy faculty 
of making a room:—its very presence 
spreads rest, good cheer, and good fel- 
lowship. The friendly crackling logs 
dispel the gloom of a black winter night, 
and the glowing sparks which fly out of 
the chimney bid silence to the sinister 
notes the winter wind blows. 


In the magic of the blazing logs the 
family finds the needed relaxation. In 
the beneficent rays, restless children’s 
feet and hands become quiet, and boister- 
ous voices hush. The appeal and fascina- 
tion of a logfire in twilight hours is great. 
Where could the childish mind picture the 
delightful characters of Charles Dickens 
better than around the hearthfire? The 
cricket on the hearth becomes alive and 
sings and chirps in the rosy fire-lit world 
around. With rapt expressions they go 
with the charming child figures,—“ Hansel 


and Gretel,” through their trials and 
tribulations with the stepmother who led 
them into the woods, to the gingerbread 
house of the bad old witch who bskes 
children into gingerbread. And where 
ean old and young follow the wanderings 
of “Peer Gynt, the rustic hero of Ibsen’s 
play,” better? One goes with him 
through the Norwegian woods; one takes 
part in his adventures with the “beautiful 
Huldre woman,” for even they,—imagin- 
ary creatures as they are,—seek to share 
the fireside in his log eabin with him. 
Indeed such is the witehery and magie 
of the hearth-fire that we have become 
fairy-believing people while under its 
spell. 





Fireplace built with local material 
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My Interest in Irises 
F. C. SHEPHERD ( Minn.) 


(in Minnesota State Horticulturist) 


HE fascinating charm of the Iris irre- 
| sistibly appeals to all who love the 
truly beautiful in flowers. Their ele- 
gance of form, gorgeous effects, together 
with the wonderful coloring so perfectly 
blended by the hand of Nature, lend to the 
Iris an individual distinction possessed by 
no other flower. 

There is an entrancing study in the Iris 
—and wonderful effects have been obtained 
by hybridization, close observation of hab- 
its, and particular attention to perfect cul- 
ture. 

The Iris is remarkable for hardiness. As 
a rule it is as easy as a weed to grow, as 
easy as a Burdock, Dandelion, or Thistle; 
and given a suitable situation is one of the 
longest-lived of all hardy perennials. 

For the renter’s garden the Iris is pre- 
eminently the plant. With Irises he can 
quickly make his abode look like a home 
instead of a mere stopping-place, and wher- 
ever he moves he can dig them up and take 
them with him, and know they will do well 
in their new home. If he is to move in the 
Winter he can take them up in the Fall and 
store them until Spring. 

For storing, lift them as late as possible, 
just before the ground is frozen; free them 
from soil especially if it is damp; cut off 
most of the foliage (about two-thirds of 
each leaf) taking care not to cut into the 
middle of the plant, where the new leaves 
start; put the rhizomes in a dry, shady, 
airy place for several days to cure or dry; 
put in a cool dry cellar, in loose layers. 
Examine them, occasionally to see that 
they are not becoming damp, as that might 
result in their molding. 

It can quite truly be said that no garden 
is complete without Irises, but it is equally 
true that a very delightful garden can be 
made with nothing but Irises. My gardens 
are planted almost entirely to Irises and 
Peonies—the former predominating. While 
I have grown the Dwarf, Intermediate, 
Siberian, Japanese, and Tall-bearded Irises, 
my interest is centered chiefly in the latter 
variety, to which the following suggestions 
concerning their culture apply. 

The Iris is a sun lover, and grows most 
luxuriantly and flowers most abundantly in 
full exposure to the sun. In partial shade 
it will grow well and bloom to some extent 
if normal moisture is available, but the 
quantity of flowers pene will usually be 
in proportion to the amount of sunshine 
received. In dense shade it is usually 
flowerless. Florentina is one of the best 
varieties for shady places. Irises blooming 
in partial shade usually keep their flowers 
in good condition longer than they would 
in full sunshine. 

The Iris does well in a dry situation 
where most plants would perish of drought, 
and its ability to withstand heat and 
drought is one of its most valuable charac- 
teristics. 

Good drainage is essential. A moist soil 
is very satisfactory provided the drainage 
is good, but in the absence of drainage 
much moisture will cause decay. To be on 
the safe side, I plant my Irises on raised 
beds or ridges which, if possible, should 
run from north to south so as to give the 
plants the greatest exposure to the sun. 
Ordinary good garden loam suits the Iris 
best. If the soil is very heavy it will be 


found beneficial to incorporate pulverized 
old mortar or sifted hard coal ashes. The 
elevations, or ridges, should be of such 
height that when the rhizomes or fleshy 
root-stocks are planted their under surface 
will be above the level of the adjacent 
ground after the elevation has settled. The 
top of the ridge should be rounded so that 
the rhizomes will not be washed out by 
rain. A covering of an inch of soil is about 
right, and sufficient water should be applied 
to settle the soil well around the roots. 
They should not be watered again until 
growth has started as too much moisture at 
this stage may cause rot. 

Irises like a little lime. If this element 
is lacking in the soil it may be supplied by 
adding half a pint of powdered slacked 
lime, or a quart of old pulverized mortar, 
to a square yard. It is better to use the 
lime prior to planting or late in the season 
after growth has ceased. 

The Iris can be successfully transplanted 
any time when the ground is not frozen 
deeply. August and September are gen- 
erally recommended as the ideal time for 
transplanting, as then it is nearly domant, 
and it will afterwards make a root growth 
and become fairly well established before 
the ground freezes, and will be in good con- 
dition to bloom the following Spring. How- 
ever, I am convinced the best time is just 
after the plant has ceased blooming—pro- 
vided the roots are not allowed to become 
dry—as then a new vigorous growth begins 
and the new roots are then short and have 
sent out few, if any rootlets and are there- 
fore less liable to be injured when the plant 
is taken up, and the plant will have that 
much more time to become established and 
will bloom more freely the following Spring. 

The Iris requires a year or two to become 
established, and the finest flowers are ob- 
tained from established clumps which there- 
fore should not be disturbed oftener than 
necessary. 

As most varieties increase quite rapidly, 
the clumps should be divided every three to 
five years, depending upon the extent of in- 
crease. Unless this is done the clumps will 
in time crowd each other, and the individ- 
ual plants will become matted into a thick 
mass, and the center will gradually cease to 
bloom; some of the rhizomes will become 
starved and the oldest ones will dry up, 
wither away, not from disease but from 
exhaustion. If the same spot is to be used 
for replanting it will usually be well to 
first add to the soil a little bone meal. 

Unless many plants are desired, the divi- 
sions should not be made very small, or 
there will be but few flowers the first sea- 
son. Two or three branches or joints to a 
division, each with a cluster of leaves at- 
tached, will be found to be most satisfactory. 

The whole clump may be taken up, 
divided, and discarding any dried up or 
decayed parts, reset as previously described. 

Irises planted in the Fall, especially if 
planted late, and more especially if planted 
in a heavy soil, should be given a covering 
of an inch or so of some light material that 
will not pack or hold moisture—as loose 
straw (not chaff), after the ground has 
frozen—not to protect them from the cold, 
but to prevent them from being lifted or 
heaved out of the ground by alternate 
freezing and thawing. 
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Straw is sometimes objectionable as a 
covering because of its liability to contain 
foul weed seeds, particularly quackgrass. 
Swamp hay is very good as any weed seeds 
in it are not likely to grow successfully in 
the drier situation. I use tomato vines, the 
tops of Gladioli, and cornstalks. The last 
are desirable as they hold the drifting snow 
and are easily and quickly removed in 
Spring. 

Some growers draw a little soil over the 
plants. Whatever covering is used, it 
should be raked off in the Spring at the 
first indication of growth. 

Established clumps are sufficiently an- 
chored by their roots, and are so well pro- 
tected by their dead foliage that they will 
winter well without protection. 

All Irises are beautiful, though some are 
more beautiful than others. Tastes differ 
so much that selection of varieties must be 
largely a matter of individual preference. 

There are Irises for every purse. The 
old varieties usually sell at from 15 to 25 
cents a single root; later introductions, 
from 35 to 50 cents; the very latest and 
finest, $1 to $5, and a very few as high as 
$25 to $50. 

It is best to buy named varieties, and 
your best guide is the catalog of an Iris 
specialist, particularly if it gives the rat- 
ings accorded varieties by the Iris society. 
This symposium rates varieties on a score 
of ten points, and as it represents a consen- 
sus of opinion rather than that of an indi- 
vidual it is a safe starting point. 





Growing the German Iris 
Pre pian disagree as to the best time 


to plant Iris; but reasoning that 

they must make new roots after 
moving, ought to show that directly 
after the blooming period, and just be- 
fore new growth begins, is the time to di- 
vide and reset plants. In West Tennessee 
the Iris begins to bloom the last of 
March. Lots of varieties bloom in April, 
and practically all are in bloom by the 
twenty-fifth of May. Don’t understand 
me to say that the earlier ones continue 
up until the middle of May, for they do 
not. About two or three weeks a variety 
lasts,—some not so long,— others con- 
tinue the blooming season at least three 
weeks. Then you may make your caleu- 
lations as to the time to replant. People 
have persisted in coming to my garden 
for Iris as late as October 25th, and I 
tell them the late plantings must be 
covered deeper than the July plantings, 
for the freezes may throw the rhizomes 
out of the ground. If they have made 
new roots and taken hold in the ground 
they do not suffer from the freezes and 
thaws. 

Some writers discourage the planting 
of Iris seed; but that is the way all these 
new expensive varieties originate. If 
you have plants of standard kinds and 
allow the seed to mature you will likely 
have some desirable colors that you did 
not find among your collection. Plant 
the seed after the pods begin to crack 
open. Of course, they will not come up 
till the next Spring, and only a small per 
cent then. Do not cover more than a 
quarter- or half-inch. Transplant after 
the little seedlings are two inches high, 
putting them twelve inches apart on a 
raised bed so the water will not stand 
about them. Many of the seedlings will 
bloom the second year,—all the third 
year. The yellow varieties have small 
rhizomes and small foliage not like the 
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pink or blue ones, but try to wait until 
they bloom; for some of our finest yellow 
ones do not look, from the foliage, worth 
keeping. But wait and see. 

Mrs. CaLuie CawrHorn, (Tenn.) 





Medicinal Plants 


RUG plants, it appears, are much more 
attractive than economic plants, and 
the casual visitor may think that he is in 
a purely decorative garden when he sees the 
beds of stately Fox-gloves or in a wild 
garden, at the sight of Wake-robins and 
Blood-root flowers clustered as though 
growing naturally beneath the trunks of 
spreading trees or shrubs. As a matter of 
fact, many of the so-called decorative plants 
were originally cultivated because they were 
believed te have value in medicines, and 
they have escaped, as it were, from the 
medicinal garden into the decorative gar- 
den. Originally, however, all plants, eco- 
nomic and medicinal as well as decorative, 
came from the forests and fields, and that 
is why we see so many of our common 
“wild flowers” seemingly inappropriately 
growing in the medicinal garden. Let us 
see for what uses some of these plants are 
cultivated in the drug gardens of the world. 
Belladonna.—The botanical origin of the 
drug Belladonna is the root and mature 
leaves of Atropa Belladonna, a plant belong- 
ing to the Tomato family, native to Central 
Europe. The root is from two to three 
inches thick. From very early times Bella- 
donna has been used in German domestic 
medicine. In 1505 “Le Grand Herbier,” an 
herbal, carried the first authentic note of 
the plant. Fuchs figured it in 1542, fully 
identifying its toxic properties, for besides 
being a useful medicine when taken prop- 
erly, like many other drugs it is a poison 
when used improperly. Himly, in 1802, 
used it in ophthalmology to dilate the 
pupils of the eyes. Until the twentieth 
century all the Belladonna of commerce had 
been taken from the wild plant of Germany. 
Cultivation on a large scale in this coun- 
try, however, has already been commenced 
by some of our leading manufacturers of 
pharmaceutical supplies, and will eventu- 
ally much increase the accessibility of the 
drug. 

Digitalis.—The drug Digitalis is produced 
from the common Fox-glove, a favorite 
plant of old-fashioned gardens. It is a com- 
mon biennial or perennial herb throughout 
the greater part of Europe. The leaves are 
employed in medicine and should be gath- 
ered while the plant is in full bloom. The 
lower leaves are often a foot or more long 
and five to six inches broad. Digitalis is a 
very potent drug, having the effect of re- 
ducing the frequency and increasing the 
force of the heart action, and hence is given 
in special cases as a sedative. 

Podophyllum.—The drug Podophyllum is, 
as the visitor to the medicinal garden will 
instantly recognize, no other than the 
familiar “May-apple” of our southeastern 
woodlands. Although it is a relatively un- 
important drug, it interests us here chiefly 
because it is one of the ancient remedies 
used by the Indian tribes of southeastern 
North America long before the coming of 
the white man. 

The fruit and underground rootstalk of 
the May-apple are very effective laxatives. 
In fact, so drastic is the action of the fruit 
upon the human constitution that country 
children are frequently warned that it is 
poison, When eaten moderately, however, 
it will cause little discomfort and has a 
pleasant taste. The powdered and crystl- 
ized root-stalk forms the principal ingred- 
ient of several sorts of “Mandrake” pills 
offered at drug stores. 

—(Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 
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Seasonable Work for February 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


INISH all Pruning this month. 
Fk Divide Dahlias and graft broken 

tubers of good varieties, as shown 
in the illustration. 

Take cuttings of bedding plants 
Many will root in a glass of water at 
this season. 

Propagate Azaleas by cuttings. 

Start hotbeds. 

Prepare scions for 
month. 

Sow Sweet Peas in pots and start in 
the window or hotbed, to get early flow- 
ers for cutting. 

Start bulbs of Begonias and Gloxinias. 


grafting next 


Sow the Regal Lily under glass; also 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Calceolarias, Cyela- 
men, Strawflowers, Christmas Cherry, 
and English Primroses. 

Branches of Forsythia and Lilae can 
be cut and forced in a warm room in a 
glass of water. 

Root cuttings of the Zanzibar Balsam 
in water; also sow seeds. 

Sow all kinds of perennials and bien- 
nials under glass now and save a year. 

Many: bulbs can be saved after flower- 
ing and if given a year’s rest by plant- 
ing in the garden will flower again in 
two years. 





Alyssum,—A Living Mulch 


ULCHES are good, in the flower 

garden, but almost all are unsightly. 
I tried using a living mulch last year; 
liked it, and will try it on a larger seale 
this coming Summer. 

The muleh I used was Alyssum, Carpet 
of Snow; brilliant white, fragrant, and 
pleasing to the eye. . 

For best results, do not sow in the 
ground;—Plants wanted are full and 
spreading, with a close root system. 
This can only be secured by taking pains 
to transplant twice. The first week of 
April, I sow indoors in tiny flats 744 
x 10 inches, and in about two weeks I 
transplant into flats, spacing the plants 
an inch apart. In a couple of days, 
these flats are ready to go out into a 
sunny place, and by the time the plants 
are spreading so they overlap, they can 
go into the garden “for keeps”. 

In front of my house, which faces 
southwest, I had Pansies, Forget-me-nots, 
and divisions of Pinks. All these require 
plenty of moisture, and none like the 
pitiless sun that my house-front gets. I 
planted the Alyssum between them, in a 
single row. The Alyssum should not be 





closer than 4 inches to any plant, and in 
open spaces, they can go about eight 
inches. Give them a little water, and 
when they spread to about three inches 
diameter, stop hoeing them. One or two 
sprinkles of dry sheep manure just be- 
fore a rain will work wonders. 

The Pansies grew rather leggy, and I 
cut flowers with eight-inch stems. Tucked 
into the Alyssum, they weren’t objection- 
able growing that way and they bloomed 
until mid-October. The Forget-me-nots 
bloomed until this week, and thé Pinks 
spread from tiny divisions to clumps 15 
inches in diameter. I think that the 
Alyssum, shading the ground and keeping 
it moist and cool, without needing stir- 
ring or watering, is what did it. 

These broken-rooted fellows spread 
wide, and when they spread to about 14 
inches across the clump, take out the 
grass shears, and cut them back to 8 
inches. They will put on a new head 
of bloom in four or five days. They 
do not root deep, so next season I am 
going to try them as a mulch for Roses 
and Dahlias. I tried them among a few 
shallow-rooted plants like Cosmos and 
Annual Larkspur, but both suffered. 


Epwarp W. Stern, (N. Y.) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
ba ON tele Uk lhl the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Is a Shorter Work-Week Needed? 


RESENT depressed business conditions demand some 

remedy and it is thought by some that a five-day 
work-week would help; or perhaps that a six-hour-work- 
day would accomplish the desired resuit. Let us see how 
this figures out. 

Economists and others who have studied the subject 
admit that improved machinery makes it possible for 
every individual to have much more than ever before. If 
this is the case, the shorter work-week.or work-day would 
mean less for each individual than if a longer working 
time was prevalent. But just at this time why worry 
about how much each individual might have, when a 
very large number of people are without the ordinary 
necessities of life? It is surely a serious breakdown of 
our boasted civilization to have present conditions prevail 
the world over. 

What is needed now is not a shorter work-week, but a 
more equable division of the results of labor. Improved 
machinery, while admittedly giving more to the average 
individual, has given so much more to certain favored 
ones, that the person on the other end of the scale has 
been getting little more than a bare existence. 

The shorter work-week would give employment to a 
larger number of people to accomplish the same work, 
but this remedy is only a makeshift and is dodging the 
true issue. What is needed is a Sane Perspective and 
until we get this, conditions cannot be very much better 
than they are now. What constitutes a Sane Perspective 
might be discussed at considerable length, but it is defined 
as a state of mind wherein the individual is not interested 
chiefly in entertaining himself, and in seeing how extrav- 
agant he can be, and how high he can live; but rather, 
The Sane Perspective gives satisfaction with the posses- 
sion of the common and worthwhile things of life, and 
eliminates a desire for those things which are not for the 
welfare and enlightenment of the individual. And the 
Sane Perspective enables us to see more clearly our 
relationship to our fellows. 

And it all reverts to The True Education. Given the 
right education of the individual, and these things take 
care of themselves automatically. And conversely, with- 
out this education, we get conditions like we have now, 
or perhaps worse. 

There are many angles of this subject, and I will try 
and discuss more of them at some future time. The 
shorter work-week is the right thing and surely coming; 
either a five-day week or a six-hour day, or both ;—but 
this is not an answer to the upset conditions which pre- 
vail the world over, at the beginning of the Fourth Decade 
of the Twentieth Century. 


Mapison Cooper 
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Humane Animals and Inhuman Humans 


M ANY instances have been related in THE FLOWER 
GROWER where animals have been known to show 
compassion for their own species and even toward individ- 
uals of other species as well. Georgie Knipp in her article 
in Wayside Ramblings this month entitled, ‘‘A Dog Can 
Be Humane,’’ offers the suggestion that it is ‘‘much more 
interesting to study Animals and see how Human THEY 
are, than it is to study Humans and discover how Animal 
WE are.”’ : 

Yes, indeed, it is more interesting to study Animals to 
discover their so-called human traits than it is to study 
our own species to discover their animal traits; because in 
the first instance we do not expect much from the 
Animals, whereas, with the Human Race we surely ex- 
pect enlightenment and superior qualities. 

But the Human Race has many steps to make before 
it is even approaching perfection and in many cases the 
Human Race may well study their Animal Brothers as a 
guide in the true humanity. Not many Animals show 
these higher traits, but a few do; and it is, perhaps, some 
satisfaction to say that not many of the Human Race 
show bad animal traits, and that the great majority are 
truly human. 

These things are mostly a question of ideals, and lack 
of ideals is largely a question of lack of The True Educa- 
tion. Teaching humanity to the Human Race has been 
greatly neglected in our scheme of education. Even the 
young are not taught in this direction as they should be 
and as they grow older there is nearly a complete lack of 
anything like idealistic teachings. 


Truly there is a big chance for improvement in our. 


educational methods. Teaching ideals is of far greater 
importance than teaching of the practical. The practical 
and the scientific we acquire in a natural way, whereas 
humane ideals are acquired with difficulty (if at all) by 
many people. 

Mapison CooPER 





Giant Earthworms 


HE discussion of Earthworms which the simple- 

minded Editor started some months back has ramifi- 
cations which are extensive, and not far back some Giant 
Earthworms were reported from Australia and a note 
asked Australian readers to ‘verify same. One of my 
friends in Victoria, Australia, who lives on the boundary 
of Gippsland, sends me a copy of ‘‘The Victorian 
Naturalist’’, of July 4, 1929, which contains an article 
by the Editor, Charles Barrett, which I am pleased to 
reprint entire on another page of this issue, under the 
title, ‘‘Gippsland’s Giant Earthworms’’. 

It is very difficult for residents of the North Tem- 
perate Zone of North America to even imagine an 
Earthworm five or six feet in length,—let alone one re- 
ported as eleven feet in length,—but the article above 
referred to is from an absolutely authoritative source 
and sets at rest all doubt on the subject. 

One needs to continually revise one’s ideas on various 
subjects as they are brought up for discussion from time 
to time, and I am willing to admit that my own idea of 
Earthworms was decidedly primary when this subject 
was first brought up. 

This is a good practical lesson in favor of the open 
mind and the Balanced Viewpoint, We should con- 
tinually keep our mind and eyes and ears open for the 
gaining of information and the compiling of facts and 
information which may be useful at some future date. 
It will not do to imagine that our fund of knowledge is 
complete on any subject whatever. 

MapIson COOPER 
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Civilization Faces Grave Problems 


HE human race is facing what might be called a 

crisis,—but perhaps there has never actually been a 
crisis in human affairs. Anyway, there are problems be- 
fore us which must be worked out in the immediate fu- 
ture, and before the human race can make much further 
progress. The chiefest of these is the question of econom- 
ics ;—meaning the regular employment of those able to 
produce, and a fair reward for their efforts. This prob- 
lem is as old as the human race, but if our civilization is 
to continue to boast of its accomplishments, it must be 
successfully solved. 

We have made vast progress with inventions, machin- 
ery, science, and experimentation; and this has created 
a new order of things which the human race has not, 
apparently, the ability to successfully handle. Poverty 
and unemployment leads to class antagonism; and we 
stand idly by, knowing not what to do. Improved trans- 
portation facilities make the world practically one 
economic body, yet we allow China to starve with great 
surpluses in America, which we plan to curtail or destroy. 

Truly civilization faces grave problems and we will 
need some rather bold and original thinkers as leaders 
during the next few years. Strange, is it not, that few 
people understand that proper education of the human 
animal is the real answer? Can it be that our religious 
training, as well as our practical training, is at fault? 
Is it a fact that our industries, our science, our art, our 
literature, and our teachings generally, lead nowhere? 

It really seems to the simple-minded Editor that the 
individual has almost been forgotten in our hurry to 
become more civilized, and to make material progress. 
Nothing can rise above its FOUNTAIN-HEAD; and is 
not the human animal the fountain-head of our present 
civilization? If we fail, as individuals, to make progress, 
what becomes of our civilization? 

The above questions may not be easily answerable, and 
but few of us are able to say that we really have even a 
small start toward The True Education. The problem 
is so complicated that we can comprehend but one small 
side of it at a time, but we know that education which 
does not give us ideals to live up to, and to live toward, 
is no education at all. 

The ideals of the individual citizen make our so-called 
civilization. If the ideals of the average citizen are at 
fault, our civilization necessarily suffers. 

Perhaps I have been a little abstruse in the above 
simple-minded discussion; but, friends, you know that I 
have been very specific at times, and we must consider 
these things from a basic standpoint as well as a direct- 
application standpoint. 

Anyway, don’t overlook the fact that the individual is 
all important; and what the average man and woman, 
or perhaps we might put it a little more directly and say 
what the average boy or girl, is thinking about, is what 
makes our civilization of the future. We have not been 
taught how to live, and I make this positive statement 
without offering any very definite suggestions as to just 
how we should be taught. This is a big subject which can 
only be discussed a little at a time; and, as in the past, I 
shall, from time to time, do the best I can with it. 


Mapison Cooper 





This issue is not going to every newsstand in the coun- 
try, because that would be a pretty big contract, but it 
will be found on many prominent newsstands, particu- 
larly in the smaller cities and towns, and my friends will 
be doing the best of missionary work by making their 
newsdealer acquainted with THe FLOwrerR Grower by 
showing him a copy and suggesting to him that it might 
pay him to carry it regularly. 








Maptson Cooper 
Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER 
(Calls himself the Simple-minded Editor) 





Living Snow Fences 

() NE of my exchanges, (and I have lost the proper 

eredit for same), calls attention to tree planting by 
Railroads to prevent drifting of snow into Railroad cuts 
during Winter. This has been practiced by many Rail- 
roads and I have seen it myself in numerous cases. Where 
the right trees are planted to fit soil conditions, the 
results have been altogether satisfactory. Just what will 
happen 25 years from now may not be easy to figure out, 
but in many places the trees grow so slowly that the 
future, in this respect, will take care of itself. Wherever 
trees will grow, they become not only good snow fences, 
but they will grow into a reai asset for future generations. 

Like many other new ideas, the use of trees for snow 
fences, must be worked out on a practical basis, and if 
success is to be assured, a proper preparation of the soil 
is necessary, as well as care after planting, at least until 
the trees become established. 

For planting purposes, various species have been used, 
the American Elm, Chinese Elm, Honey Locust, Box 
Elder, Red Cedar, Seotch Pine, White Pine, and some 
others. Plantings are made in two or three rows, or 
belts, a tall growing tree nearest the track and the shorter 
or hedge species farther away. The planted areas must 
be fenced from live stock, and taken care of by proper 
cultivation. 

This idea of living snow fences can be applied to 
Highways, as well as to the Railroad right-of-ways. 
Indeed, with the increasing highway construction and 
the necessity for keeping same open throughout the year, 
the planting of rows of suitable trees or shrubs wherever 
depressed roadways are necessary, not only takes the 
place of snow fences, which must be moved twice each 
year, but adds decidedly to the landscape. 


Mapison Cooper 
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The “Best” Breed of Dogs 


‘THE article on another page of this issue is descriptive 
and eulogistic of the Newfoundland Dog, and especi- 
ally interesting to the Editor because our first family 
Dog was, if not a purebred Newfoundland, at least pretty 
well-bred in this line. The Newfoundland Dog has traits 
which endear him to his owner, and as a Children’s Dog 
they are supreme. Reference to the Editor’s Dog may 
be had by turning to the October issue page 519. We 
owned ‘‘Black’’ from a half-grown Dog to his old age, 
and at no time did he show traits which were in any way 
disagreeable. 
“My later experience was with a female Great Dane, 
picture and description of whom has appeared in the 
pages of this magazine. ‘‘Mina’’ was a lovely Dog, and 
we were greatly attached to her, but she had traits which 
made her undesirable with children or even strangers. 
Mina is no more. She died very suddenly one summer 
afternoon of 1930,—simply laid down in the grass and 
was dead in five minutes. I attributed her death to heart 
disease, which I suppose Dogs have as well as humans, or 
to what has been described to me as puncture of the 
intestines from the eating of poultry bones. Mina was 
inclined to follow the Cats and clean up the bones they 
had left, and the very morning she died, I remember she 
had done this. She was but seven years old at the time 
of her death. 

Just now we have a German Shepherd Police Dog. He 
is nearly two years old and it required about 18 months 
to get him steadied down so that he could be handled in 
the house or elsewhere, but he apparently will make good 
in the long run, although my experience with this par- 
ticular breed is that they are rather too active for a 
family or household Dog. 

As Albert Payson Terhune says, the breed of Dog for 
any particular person or family is the breed that they 
like best, but at the same time certain breeds have strong- 
ly developed traits which certain other breeds do not 
have at all, and while I love Dogs regardless of breed, I 
am inclined to think that if I were selecting a Dog for a 
family with Children, that it would be one of the larger 
and heavier breeds, like St. Bernard or Newfoundland, 
aithough the latter is now practically impossible to secure 
and the St. Bernard nearly likewise. 

But, by all means, have a Dog if you are situated so 
you can take proper care of him, and give him a little 
time for training. An untrained Dog is a nuisance; not 
only to the owner, but to neighbors. A Dog is a Dog and 
should be treated as such, and not deified or be a subject 
for gushing sentimentality. Just treat your Dog like a 
good friend when he behaves like one and when he be- 
haves like a bad Dog, chastise him accordingly. That is 
about all there is of Dog training. 

Mapison Cooper 





Animal Humanity 


ALL creatures have their fears, their hopes, their joys and 
sorrows. Each has his home, or his own familiar terri- 
tory, and all have their affection, temporary or permanent, 
according to his kind, and extraordinarily strong in some 
instances, for their mate, their companions or their young. 
Deer, Moose and Rabbits have not the capacity for suffering 
possessed by some other animals, nor are they amongst the most 
intelligent, reacting mostly to a set of inhibitions and instinets; 
yet the Rabbit has a very lively appreciation of his predicament 
when being torn to pieces by an Owl, as your ears will tell 
you, and I onee saw an old bull Moose return and stand guard 
over the carcass of a member of his herd that I had killed— 
not his mate, but a two-year-old bull—having no claim on him 
save an attachment such as is by no means rare amongst the 
herbivorous animals.—Gray OwL, (in Canadian Forests and 
Outdoors). 
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Lessons of the Drouth 
ARIOUS correspondents of this magazine, located 


in the drouth-stricken sections have reported their 
experiences, and their comments and suggestions have 
been most helpful. While we may learn many practical 
lessons from the drouth and its experiences, the lesson 
which is of the most importance is the one pointed out 
by Mrs. Nelson in her article on another page of this 
issue, that we should be patient and hope. This means 
that we should have faith. Some people never acquire 
this faith even after a long lifetime of the most strenuous 
experiences. 

When weather conditions threaten disaster, I recall 
a famous saying of a neighbor here in Northern New 
York, who has since gone to his great reward. When 
others were croaking about bad weather and poor crops, 
he proffered advice and showed his faith by suggesting: 
‘‘No matter how bad the weather, we always get a little 
something.”’ Disaster in the form of crop failures and 
the result of various processes and cataclysms of Nature 
are never as bad as we imagine them. True, they are 
bad enough, and the drouth of 1930 will go down in 
history as something to be referred to of record; but 
our civilization now makes it impossible that great 
numbers of people die of starvation under drouth con- 
ditions, and it is probable that even the drouth-stricken 
sections, when Spring opens in 1931, will not feel the 
effect of the loss of growth during 1930 as badly as 
was anticipated during and immediately after the 
drouth. 

Faith and stability will give us an outlook on even 
the most terrible experiences which will carry us through 
to a survival and a victory over misfortune. 


Yes, the lessons of the drouth are much more than 
practical ones. They may well teach faith and fortitude 
as well. 


MapIson Cooper 





An Anomalous Situation Explained 


A HIGHER percentage of renewals of expiring sub- 

scriptions has come into this office so far this year 
than for several years back. I might assume that the 
value of THE FLOWER GROWER as a magazine was wholly 
creditable for this result, but while it is a fact that THE 
FLOWER GROWER has a very strong appeal because of the 
valuable material which it presents each month, there is 
a further fact which accounts for the high percentage 
of renewals as above explained. 

This country (in fact the world at large) has been 
suffering from business depression for many months. 
Many people who formerly had plenty of money to spend 
on personal entertainment and useless extravagancies of 
questionable value; and who perhaps, when times were 
better, did not have the necessary leisure to give to gar- 
dening, or at least they thought they did not; now interest 
themselves in the safe and sane subject of gardening and 
other wholesome outdoor activities. In short, it seems, 
to the simple-minded Editor, that horticulture generally 
is due for a real renaissance ; or in plain English, a return 
of popularity. 

And is there anything which gives greater educational 
value to the individual than an interest in gardening and 
nature subjects generally ? 

Not only is my percentage of renewal subscriptions re- 
markably high, but the large number of new subscriptions 
which are coming is most encouraging. Newsstand sales 
are almost a revelation, and also go to prove the correct- 
ness of the above explanation. 


Mapison Cooper 
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Nature Songs for Children 











The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











| HAVE been much interested in the nature stories and songs 
for children which have appeared in THE FLOWER GROWER 
and I am enclosing one that my children liked very much when 
they were small. I do not know the author, but it was pub- 
lished many years ago in a child’s magazine called “The 
Nursery.” 


Mrs. E. S. CuHurcn, (N. Y.) 
THE CHICK-A-DEES 


A Chick-a-dee-dee sat on a maple bough, 

Wondering over’ when and how; 

For the drifting snow, the April snow 

Covered the branches high and low. 
“Chick-a-dee-dee, alas no resting place for me; 
The world is very cold,” said he. 


But his little mate came fluttering down, 

In a skating cap and a coat of brown; 

Chirping on in merry wise— 

“T see the sign of golden skies. 
Chick-a-dee-dee, and Bessie is bringing crumbs for me, 
The world is nice and warm,” said she. 





Disposing of Surplus Plants 


VERY Winter we declared desperately,—“We’ll not have 

so many house plants next Winter,”—as we watered and 
eared for the hundred or more pots. There were Ferns, 
Begonias, Cactus, Aspidistra, Callas, Oxalis, Hoya, Antheri- 
cum, Sansevieria and others too numerous to name. 

But every Spring we potted, and repotted, and bedded out 
our floral pets. We rooted cuttings and planted seeds, and 
were rewarded by a riches of bloom and beautiful foliage, and 
in the Fall found ourselves with more plants than ever to 
keep over Winter. 


Then we tried an experiment: We put an ad in the little 
village paper, naming a list of plants for sale, at low prices. 
It succeeded! People we had never seen or heard of, came, 
looked, bought and carried off plant after plant. Some came 
several times and sent others. “Your plants are so strong and 
healthy, grown out-of-doors—and so moderately priced,” more 
than one told us. 


It worked out so well that we advertised in the late Summer 
for several years and sold almost everything in two-inch pots,— 
seedling Begonias just budding, ornamental Peppers, Antheri- 
cum, and others. Those not yet sold when it began to get too 
cold for them outside, we arranged with a local grocer to sell in 
the store, on commission, and they went like hot cakes. 

So now we divide roots and start slips and seedlings with no 
fear of a Winter’s work of caring for more plants than we 
really want. The surplus plants go to brighten other homes 
where perhaps costly greenhouse plants could not be afforded; 
and we have the fun of raising flowers to our heart’s content. 

We net a modest sum from the sales that can go toward 
new plant varieties for ourselves if we wish. And we meet 
some very delightful, flower-loving people whom we are sure 
will always be our friends. 


C. S. Day, (N. J.) 





Flower Magazines Are Worth Keeping 


rok the past five months I have had the task of gathering 
up newspapers and magazines among the people of our 
church, in order to raise some money for one branch of our 
work. Junk dealers have been paying recently for newspapers 
about twenty-five cents a hundred pounds, and for magazines 
about fifty cents a hundred pounds. In sorting and bundling 
the latter I have been interested in the wide range of publi- 
cations found in the discard. Searcely any well known maga- 
zine is not represented, from high class children’s publications 
to fine business and technical organs. There is one interesting 
exception. Flower magazines are conspicuous by their one 
hundred per cent absence; and from many of the best women’s 
papers the articles on flowers and garden have been’ clipped 
before I received them. 
Mary S. Smitu, (Tenn.) 





“Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 
VEN as the good name that is earned by an honorable 
reputation, so is a euphonious cognomen a valuable asset. 
It is no uncommon procedure for persons with awkward or 
exceedingly long surnames to change them through legal proe- 
ess, and many stars of stage and screen assume more catchy 
or pleasant sounding names than their rightful ones. 


It is, of course, no disparagement to have been born with a 
family name that is neither euphonious nor agreeable. Many 
a rogue has inherited a name that had one time been bestowed 
upon some remote ancestor because of some honorable trait 
or noble calling. One of the most jovial, companionable and 
loveable men I ever knew bore the inappropriate name, 
“Haight.” Mr. White may be as black as the ace of spades, 
while Mr. Black is often a Caucasian of the blondest type. 
Mrs. Cross may be an unusually sweet little lady, while Mr. 
Sweet is as cross as a bear. 


John Robb may be a most noble, upright citizen, and Harry 
Steele may be the soul of honor, but let them open a partner- 
ship brokerage office under the firm name of “Robb and Steele,” 
and, well, I’d be greatly surprised if they made good. 





If the girl who rescued nine persons from a watery grave 
when the steamer, Forfanshire, sank in 1838, had been 
Sophronia Hoopensteffer instead of Grace Darling, I’ll venture 
the guess that by this time her name would have lost its place 
in the encyclopaedias. 








In working back through my family genealogy I ran across 
many descriptive given names, such as Patience, Prudence, 
Silence, Temperance, Deliverance, Charity, ete. I'll wager my 
last year’s straw hat that some of them were sadly misapplied. 


True, the Rose would smell as sweet and the Skunk-cabbage 
would be as offensive to the nostrils if by some chance their 
names had gotten mixed at the christening of Mother Nature’s 
children. But aren’t we glad some fairy nurse didn’t acei- 
dentally change the tags? 


Thank Heaven, religious bigotry is fast disappearing and 
people do not so much as formerly hate or pity their neighbors 
who happen to be allied with some church, bearing as its chief 
difference another name from that of their own sect. 


The smallest insects have the longest names, and insignificant, 
undiscernable pacteria are far more dangerous to human life 
than elephants or whales. 


The Iris Fairy, the Peony Le Cygne, the Gladiolus Giant 
Nymph, the Delicious Apple and the Golden Bantam Sweet 
Corn, are names so applicable, that no doubt they have helped 
materially to bring about their deserved popularity. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





Meet Our Several Editors! 


The fact that the Editor had his photograph made for 
the first time in 26 years suggested to him that readers 
generally might like to make a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with all of the department contributors who help to 
build THE FLOWER GROWER. 

So, starting this month with the Editor, I hope to show 
each month for some months to come, the face of those 
who are giving their earnest efforts to make THE FLOWER 
Grower what it is. If any of my department contribu- 
tors refuse to have their pictures taken under this 
arrangement, I shall get after them ‘‘hammer and tongs’’ 
as my grandmother used to say. Surely if the bashful 
and simple-minded Editor can survive the ordeal of being 
‘‘shot’’ by the camera, other department contributors can 
do the same. 

Next month the Glad Philosopher will be the subject 
of this new feature of THE FLowEerR Grower. What do 
you think of it? MApIson CoopPER. 
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Native Ferns for Our Homes and Gardens 


BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, (Nor. N. Y.) 






VEINING 
CINNAMON 
FERN 


CINNAMON 
FERN 





Vv EidtinG 
ROYAL FERN 


HEN the earliest wild flowers 

have faded and the last of the 

Trilliums are turning pink, is 

the time to gather Fern roots 

from the woods and plant them about 
our houses. 

Armed with a stout trowel and some 

paper bags it is not difficult to lift a 

Fern with plenty of soil, place each in a 

separate bag and bring home so suecess- 

fully that they never notice any disturb- 

ance. Later in the year, when the fronds 


have developed, it is extremely difficult: 


to move one without injury to its ap- 
pearance. 

Some judgment must be used in the 
gathering, since those growing in the 
dense shade or in very wet places will 
not thrive well on the home grounds. 
Rather sturdy plants from the border of 
a woods or from near a marsh, but not in 
it, should be selected. The. kind chosen, 
too, makes a great deal of difference in 
the final results. 

Most Osmundas will do well among 
shrubbery or on the north side of a 
building. 
transplant easily: 

The Cinnamon Fern (osmunda ein- 
namomea), so named because its fruiting 


¢ 
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There are three of these which ~ 
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A FROND 
or 


ROYAL FERN 


fronds, which come up in the center of 
the plant during July, are bright cin- 
namon-brown in color, may be known by 
the little tuft of cotton wool at the base 
of every pinna on the under side of the 
frond. It is very hardy and when once 
established will live year after year with 
no attention. 

The Interrupted Fern (osmunda cla- 
toniana), has a manner of fruiting abso- 
lutely unique. The sterile fronds spread 
in a graceful vase-shaped form. From 
their center grows a eirele of fronds, 
tall and slender, their pinnae contracted 
half way up into a mass of brown spores, 
interrupting, as it were, the orderly ar- 
rangement of green pinnae. This is the 
most attractive of all large Ferns and is 
especially useful where dignity and form- 
ality are desired. It turns to brilliant 
yellow in the Autumn. 

The Royal Fern (osmunda regalis), as 
its name indicates is of regal appearance. 
Unlike other Ferns it grows bushy and 
bears its spores in bright-brown clusters 


on the summits of its central fronds. . 


These are so flower-like in form that 
this Osmunda has received the common 
name of “flowering Fern”. 


Larger than the Osmunda, and more 
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easily cultivated, is the Ustrich Fern 
(Onoclea struthiopteris). It is perhaps 
a little coarse, single fronds often mea- 
suring five feet, but banked in a corner 
against a wall, nothing could be lovelier. 
[It grows and spreads with surprising 
rapidity and makes a charming mass of 
clear green that remains throughout the 
Summer. Its fruiting fronds grow dark- 
brown from crown and stand all Winter. 

For a rockery or for the edge of a 
pool, different species should be chosen; 
but to form beds in the shady corners or 
to soften the lines of a house wall, there 
are no better Ferns than the five men- 
tioned above. They are large, hardy, 
free from blight, easily acclimated, and 
increase in size each year. 





Readers of this magazine find more 
practical facts and information in it than 
they find anywhere else, and this does 
not stop with flowers, fruits, and horti- 
cultural subjects, but covers nature stud- 
ies; indeed there is no real limit to the 
scope of THe FLOWER GROWER as a 
magazine. But do not overlook this 
fact:—Tue Fiower Grower contains 
more horticultural material in each issue 
than any other two magazines. 
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‘“Trimmin’ 


’em up’’ 


Such Pruning drives the tree higher into the air. 
It is better to begin at the top and prune down 


Pruning Apple Trees 


BY R. A. VAN 
Pp RUNING is an ancient practice, but 


no one has yet been able to reduce 

it to a formula that ean be followed 
blindly. Pruning still calls for all the 
experience and judgment that can be 
brought to bear and even then we never 
ean be sure, when it is finished that the 
best possible Pruning has been done. 

The fact that the best way to prune has 
not been made clear after centuries of 
experience and a good many years of 
experimental work, leads to the suspicion 
that there is’nt any best way—that we 
have expected too much of Priming, and 
that a tree may be Pruned in any one of 
a number of ways and be equally or al- 
most equally vigorous and productive. 
There are so many complex factors in- 
volved in the development of a tree that 
we can hardly expect to bring about a 
complete reorganization by snipping off 
a branch here and there. 

Nevertheless a great many things have 
been discovered about the reactions of 
fruit trees to Pruning of different kinds. 
We know a good deal about what we 
shouldn’t do, and sometime we may be 
able so to correlate Pruning and soil 
management with growth that we can 
give every tree an unhampered oppor- 
tunity for the most perfect development 
of which it is capable. 

Most of the experimental work on apple 
trees has been done on young trees and 
the experiments have been concluded be- 
fore the trees have reached maturity. 





METER, (N.Y.) 

We know much more about Pruning 
young trees than we know about older 
trees, where the effect of pruning is 
increasingly overridden and obscured by 
other things. Carefully conducted long- 
time experiments will sometime yield the 
information we need on the effect of 
Pruning. on the amount and quality of 
fruit produced. In the meantime we use 
what information we have and guess at 
the rest, secure in the knowledge that 
unless we do an atrocious job the results 
will be reasonably satisfactory. 


Pruninc YounG TREES 


An immediate effect of dormant-season 
Pruning is to stimulate growth in the 
rest of the top, especially in the region 
near the cut, but the root system is 
checked accordingly in its growth and 
the final effect is to check, in a measure, 
the growth of the whole tree. Young 
trees that are Pruned severely every year 
soon drop behind Unpruned trees in size. 

The Unpruned trees usually come into 
bearing earlier. These early crops tend 
to eheck growth, and the non-bearing, 
Pruned trees tend to catch up again, so 
that in the long run the severe Pruning 
of a young tree may not be a permanent 
handicap. If a young tree can be made, 
by a reasonable amount of Pruning, to 
grow into a stronger tree better calculated 
to live long and bear abundantly, then 
there need be no hestitation in Pruning 
it, but there is no gain in Pruning with 
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unnecessary severity just for the sake of 
Pruning. Count the job well done if it 
can be accomplished with both hands in 
the pockets. It is not necessary to Prune 
a well-formed young tree to bring about 
its salvation. 

Experience has shown that stronger 
trees are developed when the main 
branches are well-separated on the trunk. 
If this needs attention because of too 
close grouping of the seaffold branches, 
it must be given early in the life of the 
tree to be effective. Sharp crotches and 
“Y” forks in which both branches are 
about equal in diameter should be cor- 
rected along with any other developments 
that tend to damage the trees seriously. 

Heading-back should be resorted to in 
an emergency only. Branches should 
usually be taken out entirely rather than 
headed-back, for persistent heading-back 
will soon thicken the top out of all reason. 


PRUNING Mature TREES 


As trees approach maturity it often 
is necessary to remove lower branches to 
keep the top off the ground. Finally it 
becomes necessary to eut back the top- 
most branches to keep them from getting 
out of reach. To prevent undue thicken- 
ing from sucker growths it is well to 
cut back these high branches when reduc- 
tion in height becomes necessary, to side 
branches on three- or four-year wood, or 
older. 

Easy and efficient spraying makes it 
advisable to keep the tops of bearing 
trees thinned out fairly well. This can 
be overdone, of course, to the point where 
the bearing surface is reduced, but a 
little thinning at frequent intervals cer- 
tainly makes orchard operations easier 
and reduces the bearing surface little if 
at all. 

As trees pass maturity the number of 
branches that go out of action increases 
and there is a considerable amount of 
this stagnant, unproductive wood to be 
removed. There is no advantage in wait- 
ing until it is dead, for it may shade and 
crowd more vigorous branches, and seems 
to be of no value in itself. 

Thinning out the branches every year 
or two gives better results than letting 
the work accumulate for a long time and 
then slashing out a large part of the top. 





Growing Good Berries 


{? IS easy to forget that good Berry 
crops come from healthy vigorous 
plants only. Even more than with most 
other fruits the size, quality, and num- 
ber of Berries vary with the well-being 
of the plants. The proper adjustment 
of fertility is one of the most interesting 
and absorbing problems of the gardener. 

It is often possible to improve a Berry 
crop by a little attention after the crop 
is formed, but for consistent results year 
after year there is no substitute for 
healthy vigorous plants. The time to 
grow good Raspberry and Blackberry 
crops is during the time when the canes 
are developing. Cultivate and fertilize 
until the canes are well-developed and 
a good crop will follow as a matter of 
course. 

Canes for next summer’s crop are al- 
ready grown. Crop conditions are largely 
determined, but where the plants have 
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made a poor growth there is still a chance 
to improve the size and quality of the 
fruit somewhat by a judicious use of 
fertilizers. Plantations free from weeds 
will respond best. 

A very light dressing of poultry ma- 
nure is excellent if applied well ahead 
of picking time, and one of the quick- 
acting nitrogenous commercial fertilizers 
like nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammo- 
nia will do very well if used sparingly. 
All these materials should be applied on 
or near the row and an ounce of either 
of the commercial materials should be 
made to cover twenty or thirty square 
feet. 

If the application is too heavy, the 
Berries are overstimulated. They grow 
large but are too soft to handle well and 
they rot easily. Heavy rains at harvest 
time may have the same effect and a 
combination of wet weather and over- 
fertilization is disastrous. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Any mice that may be in the orchard 
are most likely to run out of food as 
Spring approaches. Very often a few 
small branches thrown on the ground will 
keep them away from the trunks of the 
trees. If mice are known to be in the 
orchard, precautions of some kind should 
be taken for when they run short of food, 
mice can do a great deal of damage in a 
short time. 


Orders for nursery stock should be 
placed pretty soon. A shortage in popu- 
lar varieties may lead to the substitution 
of inferior sorts that will never be 
satisfactory. 


Pruning may be pushed right along to 
completion, now, whenever the weather 
is suitable for out-of-door work. It is 
quite an advantage to have the pruning 
pretty well cleaned up when Spring 
comes and garden work starts in earnest. 


Don’t forget to ventilate the storage 
room once in a while. If the Apples are 
shrivelling sprinkle the floor liberally with 
water. If the temperature is fairly high 
rots will be greatly encouraged by sprink- 
ling the fruit, but if the temperature 
is close to freezing it is a good plan to 
moisten the Apples themselves. 


To insure rapid healing, make all Prun- 
ing cuts as close to the trunk or main 
branch as possible. Pruning close makes 
larger wounds but they heal more quickly. 


Plant breeders are turning out new 
varieties faster than ever before. Try a 
few of the most promising and match 
your experiences against those of other 
gardeners of your acquaintance. Help to 
sift out the varieties that are worth 
retaining. The plant breeder can carry 
this selection so far only; the final 
pronouncement must be made by the 
grower. 


Start the pruning season right with 
the proper equipment; a sharp pruning 
saw and a pair of good shears. Dull 
saws of a type not suited to the work 
have been responsible for a lot of poor 
pruning. 


February, 1931 


Pruning Grapes 
BY R. A. VAN METER (N.Y.) 


RAPES are sometimes Pruned in 
the Fall, but usually it is done 
in late Winter or early Spring. 
During the cold winter months the fro- 
zen canes are brittle and difficult to handle 
without breaking. Pruning may be done 
with little or no harm to the vines even 
after the buds have started, and it is 
better to Prune late than not at all. 
Only the smooth canes which grew in 
the last season produce Grapes. From 
buds along these canes, shoots develop 
early in the season and the clusters are 
borne near the bases of these shoots. If 
all the buds on last year’s wood were al- 
lowed to produce shoots, none of them 
might be strong enough to produce good 
clusters of Grapes. It is preferable there- 
fore to limit the number of shoots formed 
and to throw the whole vigor of the vine 
into a few of those fruit-bearing branches. 
The number of shoot-producing buds 
which should be left on a vine depends 
upon the vigor of the vine and varies a 
great deal. Thirty to sixty buds are 
usually better than more. Since a vigor- 
ous vine will produce hundreds of buds, 
it is clear that Pruning should be much 
more severe on grape than tree fruits. 
Another point is important in Pruning 
Grapevines; the few buds which are left 
should be as near the root as possible. 
Smooth eanes of last year’s growth are 


therefore selected, as near the root as 
practicable, and these canes are cut back 
until the total number of buds left is no 
more than that vine can develop properly. 

The form of training may be altered 
to fit the cireumstances, but the aim in 
Pruning is the same. When the vines are 
on a standard wire trellis it is easy to 
follow the Four-Cane Kniffin system or 
one of the other formal designs, but most 
Grapes on the home grounds are on 
arbors, fences, or walls, where formal 
methods of training are difficult. Formal 
designs are largely incidental to proper 
Pruning and the gardener should not pay 
too much attention to them. 

The most satisfactory way to Prune 
Grapes on arbors and walls is first to 
remove the vines and lay them on the 
ground. Then select the most suitable 
new canes placed low on each vine and 
cover the support with them. Cut back 
the canes, remembering that each bud 
will produce a vigorous branch and needs 
plenty of room. When the branches 
selected have been put back on the sup- 
port, cut off all superfluous canes and 
the job is done. If too many canes have 
not been left the arbor or wall should 
look quite bare, but Grapes grow rapidly 
early in the season and before shade is 
needed the arbor will be covered with 
luxuriant green foliage. 





Northern- and Southern-grown 
Nursery Stock 


BECAUSE a nursery tree is grown in 
the Far North it is not necessarily 
hardier than the same _ species or 
variety grown in a warmer climate. 
Baldwin trees grown in Tennessee or 
Virginia are neither more nor less hardy 
than those grown in Canada, nor will 
the fruit ripen earlier or later in your 
garden than if the trees were grown there 
from the start. 

In fact many trees sold by northern 
nurserymen are grown in the South, for 
the longer growing season in southern 
sections favors the production of large 
trees which appeal to the average buyer. 
It would seem then that the nursery busi- 
ness would migrate to the South, but it 
is not so easy to grow trees in a section 
where the soil never freezes because of 
pests, like nematodes, which are not 
found farther north. 

The important thing is to get vigorous, 
well-grown trees which are neither dwarf- 
ish nor perhaps too large, although large 
trees-usually grow pretty well. If under- 
sized trees are dwarfed by crowding in 
the nursery row, they probably will grow 
well in the field where they have plenty 
of room. If they are dwarfish because 
the root is a poor one or the graft union 
is bad they may never grow. 

WHOLE AND PIECE-ROOT GRAFTS 

Few fruit varieties come true from 
seed. Baldwin seeds will not produce 
Baldwin trees, for in the ancestry of the 
Baldwin, are Apples of every description 
and these characteristics appear in the 
seedlings. 


In practice, Apple seeds are planted 
and trees grown which are budded or 
grafted to the desired varieties. In 
propagating a Baldwin tree by grafting, 
for instance, the root of a seedling tree 
is whipgrafted to a scion cut from last 
year’s growth at the end of a Baldwin 
branch. This “graft” is planted in the 
nursery row and develops into the 
Baldwin tree sold to fruit growers for 
planting. 

The whole of the seedling root or only 
a part of it may be used, hence the terms 
“whole-root” and “piece-root” trees. 
There would seem to be some advantage 
in buying trees grafted upon entire roots 
of seedling trees, but if the nurseryman 
should use the smallest roots for whole- 
root grafts and cut the large roots into 
pieces, in order to get more trees out of 
them, then the piece-root trees probably 
would be best, having roots that were 
naturally strong growing. It is clear 
that dealing with a reliable nurseryman 
is better insurance against poor trees 
than selecting trees propagated in any 
particular way. 


Stone fruits and a part of the Apple 
trees sold are propagated by budding. 
Seeds are planted and the seedlings are 
budded near the ground to the desired 
variety. Budded trees do not seem to 
have shown any particular superiority 
over grafted trees other than a greater 
freedom from crown gall. Since trees 
infected with crown gall are easily noted 
and rejected at planting time, the greater 
freedom of budded trees from crown gall 
is of more interest to the nurseryman 
than to the fruit grower. 


R. A. Van Meter. 
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“The omg in Florida* 


BY C. F. FAIRBANKS 


HE remarks which I may make are 

| based more on the conditions as I 

find them in the neighborhood of St. 
Petersburg, and I take as a standard, 
those kinds which should bloom in 75 days 
after planting. 

Now assuming that all things are equal, 
that is to say, that your land is in good 
tilth containing the six soil factors which 
are essential; that your bulb is a healthy 
one and is ready to grow; we plant the 
bulb from 4 to 6 inches deep, or even 
more. In from six to nine days we should 
see the spike out of the ground, from 17 to 
20 days from planting the spike has grown 
up and should have two or three leaves. 
At this particular stage of its growth the 
stem has swollen just above the bulb that 
we planted to about eleven-thirty-seconds 
of an inch, and there is evidence of a new 
root growth, known as the secondary 
growth, which grows between the old bulb 
and the one which replaces it. Also at 
this time the spike has grown to the ex- 
tent of an inch or a little more, complete 
in every detail and the number of buds can 
be easily counted. It seems to me that this 
proves that the flowers which we autici- 
pate cutting are actually made the pre- 
vious year, therefore, there 1s nothing 
which we can do to change the general 
characteristics of our flowers after we dig 
our bulbs. 

Now the growth is quite rapid for the 
next 30 days. Three, four, five and six 
leaves are developed and the development 
of each leaf means the spike is growing 
taller, the new bulb is increasing in diam- 
eter and that the secondary roots are devel- 
oping so that in this period of 30 days, by 
fertilization and cultivation, we must not 
only make our flower, but more particularly 
the bulb which we are to dig. At the time 
of bloom the secondary roots have reached 
their maximum development and the sole 
object from then on is the development of 
the bulb. 

FERTILIZING 


At the time we plant our bulbs it should 
be obvious that no complete commercial 
fertilizers should be used. Our method is 
to use from 5 to 6 pounds of 16 per cent 
superphosphate with an equal amount of 
sheep manure worked into. the bottom of 
the trench for single rows, the purpose 
being to establish a strong root growth. 
An excess of nitrate would be very apt to 
destroy root growth, and potash is detri- 
mental for bulb growth. 

Between the second and third leaf it is 
advisable to apply a commercial fertilizer 
analyzing from 0-12-5 to 4-16-5 at the rate 
of 800 to 1000 pounds per acre. The sec- 
ond application should be between the 
fifth and sixth leaf and may be applied in 
much heavier quantities. The application 
of nitrate of soda may be made when the 
spikes are breaking through the sixth leaf. 
The effect is two-fold; first, it will increase 
the length of the stem from 2 to 3 inches 
and it also has a tendency to produce a 
high-crowned bulb. The last application 
should be just after they have bloomed. 
Phosphate and potash should be used, the 
object being solely for the development of 
the new bulb. The bulbs should be ready 
to dig in from 35 to 40 days after bloom- 


ing, and thorough cultivation should be 
practiced until your bulbs are dug. 


WATERING AND DIGGING 


The Gladiolus is not a rank teeder. In 
watering do it thoroughly, do not practice 
the method of often and little. 

Out of the sixth leaf comes the spike. 
Crooked stems are very often produced by 
too much strain being placed upon the ten- 
der spike to force its way through the 
sixth leaf. The cause is generally too much 
fertilizer, especially nitrates. 

At the time of digging the bulbs all dirt 
should be removed and it is also advisable 
that the spike be cut to within a half-inch 
of the bulb immediately. They should be 
given plenty of air so as to be thoroughly 
cured before placing them in cold storage, 
if such is your practice. In cold storage 
they should have about 40 degrees cold, 
with 37 on the wet thermometer, which is 
equivalent to a humidity of 75. 


“BLINDNESS” DUE TO METHOD OF CULTURE 


In the growing of Gladiolus, sometimes, 
they do not bloom, becoming “blind.” We 
have, very unjustly, accused the grower or 
the shipper of the bulbs of producing infe- 
rior bulbs, when as a matter of fact if the 
bulbs did not flower it is probably our 
fault. Cornell University, in a set of ex- 
periments, in a test of 500 bulbs, found a 
flower spike in every plant and in only one 
instance was it diseased, but the growth 
of the spike was arrested in all stages even 
to the point of breaking through the leaf. 
The trouble is undoubtedly a cultural one. 
It may be caused by improper fertilization. 
It may be caused by too-deep ground cul- 
tivation. You realize that the bulbs are 
planted to depth of 4 or 5 inches, then the 
new bulb will be theoretically an inch and 
a half to two inches above it, and too-deep 
cultivation would injure the secondary 
roots. Our own practice is to cultivate 
by hoes and not by teeth. These hoes will 
mulch the ground to a depth of about a 
half-inch. 
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GLADIOLUS DISEASES 


There are three diseases of Gladiolus in 
which we are _ particularly interested, 
namely, scab, dry rot and hard rot. All 
three may be more or less controlled by 
any of the mercury disinfectants.’ I be- 
lieve the most effective and economical is 
corrosive sublimate, used at a strength of 
2 to a 1000, which is 1 ounce of corrosive 
sublimate dissolved in 7% gallons of 
water. Muriatic acid added at the rate of 
40 ounces to 30 gallons of the solution, 
adds to its effectiveness. Commercially 
there is no solution which will penetrate 
the bulb, nor is it necessary that it should, 
since the entire object is to keep any dis- 
ease from spreading to the new bulb. 

Disease may be caused by fungus or bac- 
‘eria being carried down the spike during 
watering or rain. It is, therefore, advis- 
able to spray with a 4-4-50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Our practice is to dust and I believe 
it is more effective and sufficient. 


HANDLING OF BULBLETS 

In the treatment of the bulblets it is 
well to submerge them in sulphurie acid, 75 
per cent strength, known as Tinker’s solu- 
tion. They should be washed and then 
planted. This method will greatly  in- 
crease germination, in some varieties in- 
creasing germination 200 to 300 per cent. 

These bulblets should be planted in 
trenches about 3 inches in width and to a 
depth of 2% to 3 inches with phosphate 
and sheep manure worked into the bottom 
of the trench. They should be planted 
about 20 or 35 to the running foot. This 
will give them sufficient room to develop. 
Bulblets should be planted from about the 
first of November to the first of January. 
The land should be moist and kept moist. 
With a later planting there is considerable 
difficulty: in controlling weeds, and if they 
once get established the harvest is very 
uncertain. 

Gladiolus can be transplanted safely up 
to the fourth leaf. 

Whether the Gladiolus bulb should be 
high-crowned or flat has many adherents 
for and against. My own experience and 
belief is that the shape ot the bulb has 
little, if any, value or influence. In the 
first place we know ‘that high-crowned 
bulbs can be produced by the use of cer- 
tain fertilizers. Also if you cut the spike 
before it blooms the tendency is to make a 
high-crowned bulb. I have noticed no dif- 
ference, from a commercial point of view, 
as to the value of the flower, whether it 
was derived from a high-crowned or a flat 








Gladiolus Garden of A. W. McConnell, 
Mr. McConnell says that he has over 4,000 bulbs planted 
rows two inches apart, and that the rows are 72 feet long. 
that the famous North Star Mixed Collection, which he received with a 
subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER, were wonderful this year. 
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bulb. I believe that the value of a bulb is 
based upon its weight per cubic inch and 
not on its shape; in other words, a bulb 
should be solid and heavy. 


THE CRITICAL 40 DAYS 

From the remarks which have been made 
here it is obvious that we are limited to 
about 40 days in the manufacture of our 
flowers or bulbs. In this time we must 
fertilize, we must water, we must cultivate 
thoroughly. It is our most important 
period, but don’t forget to still cultivate 
after the blooms have been cut. The shal- 
lower we plant the better the bloom and 
the greater number of bulbs. 

I have endeavored to show you the cycle 
of life of the Gladiolus, and not its growth. 
You must use your own judgment. I do 
not believe that there is a man who can 
tell you how to grow a flower. Each one 
of us have conditions particularly our own, 
each different from, the other, and unless a 
person is absolutely familiar with the con- 
dition of his bulbs, condition of soil, 
water, ete., his advice would be apt to lead 
you astray, as we must all necessarily base 
our own opinions and advice on our own 
conditions. 


* Paper read before Orlando meeting of the 
Florida State Florists Association. 





Glads Her Favorite 

AGREE with Mr. Cooper that Mrs. 

Dr. Norton is one of the most beautiful 
Gladiolus grown, but how about Madison 
Cooper, his namesake? Surely that is 
a grand Glad, a dark red of fine form 
and eolor. There are so many new and 
old Glads that are so beautiful in my eyes, 
that I, like a Mother with her children, 
think all are beautiful. And who can 
say that the Glads are not the best flower 
for eut flowers of any grown? The length 
of blooming season the beautiful colors, 
and the least work for the amount of 
flowers produced. 

Now that the snow lays deep on the 
ground, I ean see as a picture, my Gladi- 
olus in bloom,—almost. two hundred 
varieties. The bulbs are now safely 
stored for Spring planting. I have much 
to remember of the beauty of my Glads. 


Mrs. H. McKeg, (Ohio) 





Facts About Popcorn 


OO much or too little moisture makes 
the difference between good and poor 
popping, says F. C. Stewart, botanist at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
adding that, in most cases, Popcorn fails 
to pop satisfactorily because it is too dry, 
a condition that can be easily remedied. 

The pop can be restored to Popcorn that 
has become too dry to pop well simply by 
placing some of the shelled Corn in a fruit 
jar, adding a little water, sealing the jar 
with a rubber ring, shaking thoroughly, and 
allowing the jar to stand unopened for two 
days, says Mr. Stewart. The amount of 
water required depends on the dryness of 
the Corn. For Corn that gives very poor 
popping, perhaps five tablespoonfuls of 
water to each two pounds of shelled Corn 
will not be too much, but probably not less 
than two tablespoonfu'ls for each two 
pounds of shelled Corn should be added to 
the jar. 

Storage in an outside shed or on a pro- 
tected back porch where the air can circu- 
late freely about the Corn is regarded as 
ideal for Popcorn during the Winter 
months. When stored in the house, Pop- 
corn dries out rapidly and soon becomes 
too dry for good popping. 


r 
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Dahlias in Kansas 
BY JOHN S. FITZPATRICK 


HAVE before me your good maga- 
| zine for December and have just 

finished reading Mr. Gephart’s ar- 
ticle on Dahlias, 

We have been raising Dahlias for about 
six years now and have found twenty 
varieties that do well in the hot summer 
climate we have here. 

I agree with Mr. Gephart that we have 
to experiment with varieties to find which 
do best. The selection is just the start 
of the game, but what a game. 

To those who are just starting in the 
Dahlia cultivation, would not recommend 
planting until the 20th of May to the 
10th of June, and this gives late August, 
all of September, and until killing frost 
in October, for the plants to do their 
blooming, which to our mind, is the ecor- 
rect time for them to bloom in Kansas. 

Any ordinary garden soil will raise 
good Dahlias. This year we used no 
fertilizer at all, and even with the drouth 
we had here in this country all Sum- 
mer, this past Fall we had Dahlias that 
were nine inches across by actual meas- 
urement. Our plants were out in the 
open where the sun was on them all day 


long. We did not water the plants but 
onee, and a little further on will ex- 


plain why. We irrigated when drouth 
was at its worst, but under ordinary con- 
ditions two quarts of water a week to 
each plant will carry them through the 
dry spells we have here. I find that 
amount of water is enough to keep a 
green growth coming on until the Fall 
rains, which will take care of them from 
then on. 

The reason for the watering of the 
plants just mentioned, was on account 
of dust storms we have in this country, 
the air being full of dust which settled 
on the leaves. After storm the plants 
were a sorry lot, the dust being so thick 
it stopped the pores on the leaf and the 
plant being unable to breathe and com- 
menced to droop. After giving them a 
good watering they straightened right up 
and were as fresh as ever. 

The reason of so many failures with 
the Dahlia in this section of Kansas is 
that as soon as the ground ean be worked 
in the Spring, out of the cellar comes 
the clumps, and into the ground goes the 
individual roots. Result? Blooming in 
our hottest weather, one or two nice flow- 
ers, the rest blasted by the heat. Plants 
have spent their strength blooming in hot 
weather; a dissatisfied flower grower; 
and one of the greatest blues chaser 
among the flowers has a black eye. 

We have other flowers in our yard and 
are lovers of all flowers, but when we 
look at the rows of Dahlias standing as 
straight as an army of soldiers at at- 
tention; what a sight! Those big and 
little type of Dahlias from the Pompon 
to the immense Decorative with their 
flowers borne on stems from 10 inch to 
4 feet, range in colors of every hue. 

Here are the varieties that are the easiest 


to raise here in Kansas and the most 
prolific bloomers: Maude Adams, Jean 
Kerr, Kitty Dunlap, Jersey’s Beauty, Jer- 
sey’s King, Jersey’s Beacon, Mina Kay, 
Pride of California, Mrs. I. de Ver War- 
ner, Amun Rae and Black Beauty. 





Good Dahlias for Cutting 


AHLIAS for cutting to really de- 

serve this appelation should not 
only be free and perfect in bloom, but 
be produced on stems that when cut will 
not rob the plant of needed foliage. A 
brief survey of “cutting-quality Dahlias” 
follows. 

Red Knight (Bessie Boston) gives 
medium-sized, bright-red formal decora- 
tive blooms in great profusion. From the 
same grower Daddy Butler in its eolor 
has yet to be beaten as a cutting Dahlia, 
a semi-cactus of rich ruby with silvery 
reverse. 

Jane Cowl, except in California, is also 
an outstanding performer for cut flowers 
of highest quality. Downs in bringing 
this out has made money for those in the 
cut-flower business. 

Kathleen Norris (F. & M.) is a decora- 
tive in rose-pink, deeping to mallow-pink; 
and not only fine for cutting but for 
exhibition as well. 

Star of Bethlehem (Nolet) is a eactus 
of such fine substance as to seem to be 
made of clear, ivory-whitewax; extremely 
long stems and free. 

Rising Mars (Simmons) is a _ semi- 
cactus, so. sun-resistant that it should be 
of value where rainfall is light, a erushed- 
strawberry in effect; very free. 

Brockton Beauty, (Carver) a decora- 
tive, large, of great depth, profuse 
throughout the season, gives wonderfully- 
colored flowers in pinkish-lavender shad- 
ing to creamy-white in the center, with 
reverse of pinkish-lavender. A wonder- 
ful keeper on plant and when cut. 

Abdillah, (Vavra) a decorative, is deep 
velvety ox-blood red, flat, broad and large 
perfect flowers on long stems, profuse, 
for show and cutting. 

Emily Gass, (Dr. Gass) a decorative 
on fine, stiff stems, very free, is much 
admired for its beauty; white with deli- 
eate suffusion of pink. 

Barbara Redfern, (Redfern) is a deco- 
rative of informal arrangement, old-rose 
and old-gold, on heavy stiff stems and 
very free. 

Sagamore, (Badette) a decorative in 
form, brings a pure gold deepening to 
rich reddish-apricot at center, to the col- 
lection, a color really needed. 

Watchung Sunrise (Smith) a fine yel- 
low, a really true deep-yellow; informal 
decorative in shape. 

This short select list represents a pretty 
fair color range, and should prove all 
that is desired in heavy bloomers and 
fine cutters. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 
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Eastern Quail commonly known as Bobwhite 


Two Species of California Quail 


(See front Cover illustration) 


W: N. DIRKS, of California, who sent 
me the picture from which our 
front cover illustration was made and 
who also sent the one herewith writes as 
follows: 

“We have two families of Quail here, 
the Mountain, a picture of which I am 
enclosing for comparison, and the Valley 
Quail, which are the species shown on 
the large photograph I sent you of my 
young daughter. 

“The -Valley Quail are just about the 
general size of your Bobwhite Quail in 
the East, but they are not the same in 
habit. I have had them both under ob- 
servation. Our Valley Quail roost in 
trees whereas your Bobwhite Quail roost 
on the ground. 

“Tt is most remarkable how Birds and 
animals hatched or born thousands of 
miles from their natural habitat, grow 
up and carry out (one hundred per cent) 
their family habits and traditions. 

“Some years ago, I had a Bantom Hen 
hateh and rear eleven Bobwhite Quail 
from eggs shipped from the East. The 
very first night of their separation from 
their foster Mother, they all squatted 
on the ground in a eirele, all heads 
pointed out for sentry duty. The next 
day, and ever after, they used all their 
habits and conversation of their kind. 

_ “Tt is certain a mystery how they do 
it. We so-ealled-Humans, or higher ani- 
mals, do not inherit this trait.” 

EpITor’s Note: 


The so-called traits or instincts of Birds. 
Animals and other species may be explained 
only by the fact that they are governed by 
their sub-conscious minds and that their wis- 
dom comes from the accumulation of experi- 
ences of their species during past ages. Man, 
with his superior intelligence, does not allow 
his sub-conscious mind to function to any con- 
siderable extent, and thus loses somewhat of 
the accumulated wisdom of his own species. 
He depends on his mental processes and his 





California Mountain Quail 


so-called education almost wholly. When man 
discovers that the sub-conscious mind may be 
made useful for increasing the value and scope 
of human knowledge, then the race will make 
more rapid progress. Our spiritual progress 
has been comparatively slow for many cen- 
turies. 

This is, of course, a very deep and broad 
subject, and the above are only hints of the 
basic principles of same. 





A Baby Martin Story 


Aout eight o’clock one morning in 
July when my father was sitting in 
front of the house, his attention was at- 
tracted by the distressful cries of a Bird. 
He went in the direction from which the 
sound was coming and found a baby 
Martin sitting among the leaves of our 
New Zealand Spinach. It was plain to 
be seen that the Birdling had fallen 
from his nest in the nearby Martin 
House which stands on a fifteen foot pole 
in the middle of the garden. 

Father brought the little Bird into the 
house to show him to mother and me. 
“T am afraid the Cats will get this little 
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one,” he said as he carried him outdoors. 
I noticed that the Baby rode bravely 
clinging to one of the fingers on father’s 
right hand. Then I called, “If he can 
ride like that, why not give him a ride 
up to his house on the pole that we 
used to prop up the clothesline.” I ran 
to the barn and found the bamboo pole. 
Dad put the Bird on the wire which is 
twisted at the end and we waited until 
the Baby Bird had a firm hold with his 
claws. As I pushed the pole slowly up 
toward the Bird House, the little Martin 
flapped his wings to help balance him- 
self and held on the wire tightly. 

None of the older Martins were in 
sight, but when I pushed the end of the 
pole against the porch on the Bird House, 
young Mr. Martin carefully stepped off 
the pole and onto the floor of the porch. 
Then the Mother Bird flew into the house 
and the Baby cried for food and walked 
in to find his mother. 

We have seen nothing of him since, so 
we are sure that he is safe at home and 
will be more careful after this. 

Sysi. M. Foats, ( Wis.) 





Birds and Sunflowers 


|* you want Birds around your home 
and garden, hundreds of them—Yel- 
low Warblers, Wrens, Blue Jays, Spar- 
rows and even the beautiful Redbirds— 
just plant Sunflowers. Two years ago 
I planted a few in the backyard close 
to the chicken lot so as to have the seed 
for the chickens, but let me tell you the 
chickens got mighty few of them; for by 
the time the Sunflowers began to get ripe 
in the heads, the Birds began to come. 
It was not long until they had picked 
out every seed. 

So last Spring I decided to plant more 
and try and have enough for my chickens 
and my Birds too. Well, I have them, 
loads of them, the kind that branches out 
and has branches or limbs all the way 
to the top. This is September and the 
heads are turning brown and my Birds 
have already begun to visit me. Never 
before in my life (and I’m fifty), have 
I seen so many Birds in one place as I’ve 
seen in among my Sunflowers. What 
could be prettier than a beautiful scarlet 
Bird perched on the very rim of a great, 
brown Sunflower head, with yellow 
flowers and green leaves all about him? 
He can hold fast and eat out of one that 
is hanging down just as well as any 
other. Next in number are the little 
Yellow Warblers. 

Can you imagine anyone tying sacks 
over anything to keep the precious little 
Birds from eating them? I have seen 
it done in order to save them for their 
chickens. Believe me, I’ll let them have 
all the seed they want at my house even 
if I do have to buy a little more chicken 
feed, and think I’m well paid when I 
hear their sweet chatter and know they 
are thanking me in the only way they 
know how. I also keep pans of water 
out under the Sunflowers and love to 
see them drink their fill after eating their 
little tummies full. 

If you want Birds to come to your 
place, by all means give them something 
to come for. 


Mrs. James Driver, (N. C.) 
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BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


HO does not love our Feathered 
Friends? Their cherry songs and 


happy twitterings; their busy 
flitting about, in bright coats or drab. 
Winter gives us our opportunity to re- 
pay them for their help in our summer 
garden, and to make new friends for 
the coming season. 











Downy Woodpecker takes his 
turn at the Tree Cafeteria 











Feeding Station in dead tree limb. 
Red-bellied or Ladder-back Woodpecker 


Last Winter we maintained two Feed- 
ing Stations, both of which were sim- 
ple and inexpensive, but they easily re- 
paid us in the amount of pleasure and 
amusement we derived from them. 

One of them was a box twelve inches 
deep, sixteen inches high, and thirty 
inches wide. This was set flush with the 
outside of a porch window, thus bring- 
ing the box inside the porch, where it 
was protected from storms. One pane of 
glass was removed, and the box put into 
its place with the pane of glass used as 
the back wall of the feeder. This gave 
a clear view into the feeding station 
from within the house, and it was very 
entertaining to watch the antics of the 
Birds while eating. 

A post set about six feet from feeder 
and a board laid from this post to the 
box afforded a runway for the Birds, 
where they might light and “taxi” in. 
This feeder was kept supplied with suet, 
mixed cracked grains, crumbs and cracked 


nuts. It was visited by Nuthatches, 
Chickadees, Song Sparrows, Blue Jays 
and Cardinals. 

The other Feeding Station consisted 
of holes bored in the dead limb of an 
apple tree near the diningroom window. 
These compartments were filled with suet 
pressed firmly into them, and proved ex- 
ceedingly popular with the Woodpecker 
family. Downy Woodpeckers, Hairy 
Woodpeckers and Red-bellied Woodpeck- 
ers were visitors at all hours of the day. 

Also the Nuthatches and Chickadees 
were frequent callers. The Nuthatch is 
an amusing little fellow, most of the time 
completely ignoring the laws of gravity 
and taking his meals upside down. 

One day, wishing to obtain a picture 
of the Woodpeckers at their meal, we 
bored a new hole in the limb in a more 
favorable location and filled only this 
one with suet. One of our friends saw 
us at the tree, and having learned that 
this always meant fresh food, as soon 
as we went into the house, he at once flew 
to the limb, industriously going over all 
of the old openings, and seolding loudly 
as he found one after another empty. 
He repeated this inspection several times, 
each time becoming more angry. Finally, 
however he discovered the new hole filled 
with food and began to happily ham- 
mer it out with his long beak, and 
promptly was “shot” by the camera. 
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My Wrens 


NE day last Summer while wash- 

ing on my back porch a couple of 
little Wrens kept chattering around 
me. I wondered what was annoying 
them, and to my surprise I soon dis- 
covered I was too close to their build- 
ing spot which proved to be in my 
clothespin bag. As I had to use the 
bag, I hurriedly placed an oatmeal 
box in its place. I was scarcely away 
from the box when they began to place 
sticks one by one in the box. They 
were very busy for several days and 
in a short time five Baby Birds were 
in the nest. As soon as they were 
out of the nest I replaced their house 
with a fresh oatmeal box and they 
were soon making a new nest, which 
proves they are not very particular 
as to their house. 


I used just an ordinary oatmeal box 
with a hole the size of a quarter in 
one side. Tie the box up with an old 
cloth, feed them well, and place a 
saucer of water close, and you will 
have plenty of little Wrens. 


Mrs. CHAS. W. BOWEN, (Kans.) 





The usual amount of superior material 
is contained in this issue, and a com- 
parison of one number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER with two or three numbers of 
any other magazine, will be convincing 
to anyone who is interested in the real 
value of one against the other. 





The “Black Sheep” Woodpecker 


BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Kans.) 


a sly, silent Bird with red head 

traveling around the trunk ‘of a tree 
and keeping the tree between you and 
himself, you would perhaps eall him a 
Woodpecker—if you called him any 
name. And you would not be wrong for 
the Bird belongs to that group. Not only 
does he belong to that group, but he is 
the black sheep of the lot, because he 
injures trees, even killing young ones, in 
his search for food. This Bird is the 
Sapsucker (Sphyrapecus varius). 

Perhaps the Sapsucker feels just a 
little guilty of his injurious habits since 
he slinks away and hides himself when 
one comes near. He makes very little 
noise, too, except for his pecking. In his 
attack on trees, he goes in under the bark 
and eats the cambium layer which dis- 
figures the tree leaving knots and holes 
all over the trunk. In this he is 
systematic, the holes being made uni- 
formly and in neat rows around the 
trunk. There are some 250 varieties of 
trees which are attacked, including 
the Hickory, Oak, Yellow Poplar, and 
Cypress. The Bird also eats wild fruit 
and inseets found on the trees. 

The Sapsucker, which is about eight 
and a half inches long, is the only Wood- 
pecker with the top of his head red from 
the bill over the crown, combined with 
black patches on the breast. His back is 


| F you go out among the trees and see 





black with white markings and the under 
part is sulphur yellow. The female is 
not so brightly marked. 

The Bird is found over the northern 
half of the United States and in Canada. 
Breeding habits are like those of other 
Woodpeckers. 








Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
(Photo by Bureau of Biological Survey) 
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Chontaeeeceendencenategeas 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER (Ohio) 








the most special days, which all of 

us observe more or less. First of 
all, on the second of the month, comes 
Groundhog Day which nobody celebrates, 
but about which there is much humorous 
speculation as to whether or not the sun 
will shine. If the sun shines, of course 
the Groundhog is supposed to hie himself 
back into his hole for another sleep of 
six weeks while the elements rage. 


[the shortest month of the year has 


Next comes Lincoln’s birthday, fol- 
lowed closely by Valentine Day. Eight 
days later the nation celebrates the birth- 
day of the father of our country. 


There is much to be on the lookout for 
in February. Spring is so very near at 
hand that almost daily we see delightful 
forerunners that proclaim the vernal 
season soon to come. 


This is the month to begin making a 
list of returning Birds. We are almost 
certain to get a good start. The Bluebird 
is likely to head the list of common Birds. 
He comes so early we feel sorry for him, 
for always there is much cold and stormy 
weather for him to endure. But he 
survives it somehow. Every sunny day 
we hear his delightful song, and see him 
on swift wings, a flash of blue and red- 
brown. 


On a spring-like day of February the 
woodland brook reveals many unexpected 
things. Tiny, dormant creatures cling to 
the rocks and vegetation under water. 
Diminutive Snails reposing on _ the 
pebbly bottom show quite a degree of ani- 
mation when taken from the stream. One 
would think the icy water would numb 
them to insensibility. Then there are 
myriads of fresh green plants over which 
the chilled water runs its course; plants 














Bluebird home in a hollow fence post 








that have been frozen in solid ice again 
and again during the weeks past, and 
which will no doubt be frozen many times 
more before Winter is satisfied to let 
gentle Spring have her way. But the ice 
does not harm the little green plants one 
whit. Later in February, if there are a 
few more mild days, this same brook will 
be the sporting place of long-legged Skip- 
pers that glide gracefully and swiftly on 
the surface of the water. In the air 
above them, Midges dance in the sun- 
shine. Skippers and Midges alike, ap- 
pear not to worry over the possibility 
that tomorrow Winter may return with 
renewed vigor. 


In the woods the wind rustles the dried, 
brown leaves of the Oak; leaves that are 
loath to part from the mother tree. Not 
until the new leaf buds are swelling will 
all of last year’s leaves reluctantly drop. 
Skunk Cabbage takes advantage of the 
first warm days of February. As long 
ago as last Fall some of them sent up 
their furled green spikes. It is not un- 
common to find them in blossom this 
month. 


A thicket of Spice Bushes is a cheery 
sight on a February day. Their smooth, 
green stalks contrast pleasingly with the 
background of brown leaves and gray, 
dead grass. 


On our ramble we may surprise a 
Rabbit that has been sunning itself be- 
fore the opening of its cozy grass shelter. 
As he bounds away he startles us almost 
as much as we must have frightened him. 


In the woods a lively Fox Squirrel or 
two is taking advantage of the fine day. 
We wonder if they really think that 
Spring has come. Perhaps they have a 
way of interpreting Nature’s almanac 
that we know nothing about. 


The cawing of Crows is one of the 
most entrancing of February sounds. 
Not beautiful, surely, but it is neverthe- 
less full of the promise of Spring. Even 
now the Crow is easting an eye about 
for a good matrimonial prospect, and we 
doubt not that he has a good site in mind 
for the future nest. 


The next day we may tramp over the 
same territory, only to find a scene en- 
tirely changed. Winter has returned and 
all the signs of Spring have vanished. 
The brook is bridged with ice. Like a 
dream, the Skippers and Midges have 
vanished. Perhaps a snow has fallen. 
The meadow yesterday presented innum- 
erable unsightly dead weed stalks; today 
it has blossomed into a fairy garden. 
Each flower stalk is capped with lacy 
whiteness. 


Whether it is warm or cold in Feb- 
ruary, there is at hand an outdoor enter- 
tainment that never grows old for the 
nature lover. The absence of leaves on 
the trees and bushes reveal Bird nests of 
every description, which makes an inter- 
esting study, now that the Birds no longer 
need them. If we watch closely on our 

















Wren’s Nest 


rambles we may find many odd cocoons 
and any number of other things that 
Nature’s children have hidden away from 
an inquisitive world. 





Nature Notes 


Leaf-cutting or Upholsterer Bees make 
burrows in the ground. They are often 
seen at work in Summer cutting circles 
from Rose and Phlox leaves for the cells 
in which the eggs are laid. 

The Mosquito’s eggs are glued together 
and float in a mass on standing water. 
They come to a point like a bullet in 
shape. 


When a Mourning Cloak Butterfly 
hatches, it opens a triangular door in the 
chrysalis, from which it emerges. 


The spring brood of Cabbage Butter- 
flies is smaller in size and marked differ- 
ently from later broods. 


Patches of Sagebrush denote a richer 
soil than the surrounding land where 
none is growing. 


One thousand one hundred and forty- 
five bushels of Potatoes were raised on 
one acre by I. G. Schutte of Colorado. 
The vines were five feet long and the 
variety Brown Beauty. Six-ounce Pota- 
toes were planted uncut, in rows 34 inches 
apart and 12 inches apart in the row. 


Crows are found in almost every coun- 
try in the world. 


The Seed of Bur Marigold or Stick- 
tight, also called Pitch-forks and Boot- 
jacks, have two or three sharp points 
which are barbed like the tongue of a 
Woodpecker. Through this means they 
are spread by man and beast. 


Weed-seed does not germinate always 
the following season. Many kinds will 
keep in the ground for years, like the 
various Mustard seed which contain a 
high percentage of oil which is a pro- 
tection. 

Wild Fall Asters bloom until after 
frost. Michaelmas day falls on Septem- 
ber 29 and because Wild Asters are in 
bloom at that time they are sometimes 
called Machaelmas Daisies. 


Rena BAvueEr. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths: 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial........ 
—BAILEY 


EBRUARY is the month to play the 
F jolly indoor sport of Arm Chair Gar- 

dening. One may buy recklessly, 
from Roses to Turnips, and no sooner are 
the seeds selected than they bloom! No 
bugs, no snails sneaking out after dark, no 
backaches—in fact, everything “fine and 
dandy,” just sittin’ thinking of gardening 
in the old arm chair by the glowing fire. 
Seems sort of proof that either good or bad 
is mostly mental. Ever hear some bad 
news—real bad—just before mealtime? 
Quick as a wink up the chimney goes the 
appetite, no matter how hungry you 
thought you were. The little Joker that 
played the trick is the Mind. Some say 
Mind is located in the head, others the 
heart, or maybe the stomach; at any rate 
it is harder to control than a two-year colt 
or a young heifer, isn’t it? 

One drawback about midget or Pee Wee 
Gardening in the Armchair,—a_ fellow 
don’t get “het” up enough to sweat—my 
error, perspire—good and plenty. You re- 
call when Lysander visited Cyrus in the 
old days when the Persians and Greeks 
held the spotlight? How Lyse called on 
Cy and was thrown on his beam ends when 
he spied Cy’s garden. It tickled Cy “pink” 
to see him gaping especially after he 
found out that Cy not only planned the 
garden himself but set out many of the 
trees besides. “What!” said Lyse, just 
like that, or words that meant the same 
thing—“You don’t mean to say that, with 
your fine clothes, your jewels, and soft 
white hands, you planted trees? I do de- 
clare.” Cy replied “Honor bright,” adding 
that whenever he was feeling right spry 
he never sat down to a meal without first 
working himself into a lather at some- 
thing, “either military, rural labor or 
other toilsome employment to which I em- 
ploy myself with pleasure and without 
sparing myself.” 


Ancient voyagers used to say they al- 
ways knew when nearing Ceylon from “the 
spicy breezes blowing soft o’er Ceylon’s 
isle, where every prospect pleases, and only 
Man is vile.” The Greeks called it the 
Isle of Hyacinths and Rubies. You can 
bring the spicy sweet Oriental atmosphere 
right into your own home this very even- 
ing while you read THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Before settling down for a long cosy even- 
ing, throw wide open the doors and win- 
dows no matter how cold it is, to freshen 
up the air. Then burn a pinch of cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice, or other aromatic 
balsams, or open up the rose jar and stir 
the leaves. If you have no incense bowl, 
put a hot coal on the old shovel—serves 
the purpose just as well even if it is not 
quite so aesthetic. Not only will it give a 
delightful refreshing and pungent fra- 
grance to the entire house, but Flu germs 
and Cold microbes languish in such puri- 
fied air; use a few drops of Wintergreen 
oil (be sure and ask for the real; if you 
don’t insist you may be sold synthetic 
stuff), or lavender oil. Incense and sweet 


smelling odors have long been esteemed 
in Eastern lands. The Bible is full of 
references to Frankincense, Myrrh, ete. 


They are useful ana beneficial for other 
purposes than religious. 

And the health-giving Eucalyptus. If 
you are fortunate to live where you can 
store away branches, throw them on the 





fire; if not, get the oil. This promotes 
sleep, calms irritation of the nose, throat 
and lungs and snuffing it up the nose is 
also soothing. Good deodorizer too, to kill 
the smells of cooking foods that may have 
permeated from kitchen to sitting room. 
Hippocrates wrote of Frankincense as _ be- 


ing useful for asthma and _ bronchial 
troubles. Pine Balsams are sometimes 
called American Frankincense. Myrru, 
under Jupiter, was anciently used for 


bronchial irritations, likewise Benzoin; all 
gums or balsams, ete. are used in making 
the finer incenses today. 


Favorite poets to read on cold nights: 
Robert Browning and Robert Burns! 


Now I lay me down to eat, 

I pray I may temptation beat, 
But if I die before I wake, 
"Twas overeating pies and cake. 

A good heavy coat is great in its place, 
but that place is not on your tongue. This 
time of year folks are inclined to eat too 
heavily of rich foods. If you do not feel 
hungry, try a few skip-stop meals. But if 
you just must eat something between the 
skip-stops, munch a tart apple or sip 
orange juice—even suck a lemon—to re- 
move that white overcoat on your tongue. 
Ever smell old Bossy’s breath? Sweet as 
the milk she gives, for she lives on vege- 
table diet. Meat eating often causes offen- 
sive breath besides inducing other ailments 
such as rheumatism, kidney trouble, hard- 
ening of arteries, high blood pressure, and 
a host of other evils. Eat plenty of green 
stuff. If you live far from town, where a 
variety of fresh things are not available, 
there’s raw Cabbage chuck full of vitamins, 
and don’t fuss it up with too much fixin’s 
either—grated or ground raw Carrots; 
Turnips too are good in salads. Look the 
Lettuce over carefully at this time of year 
as the leaves harbor a good many tiny in- 
sects and nests which cause intestinal mis- 
chief. 

Watch the diet of your pets too at this 
time of year, especially sluggish lazy ones 
that hug the fireside. They too have their 
troubles. Cats are subject to influenza, 
throat disorders, etc.; dogs get worms, and 
the canary needs fresh air and greens to 
make him burst forth in happy. song. 

If your hands are chapped, Benzoin, 
(Rose-water and a few drops of Glycerine 
make them smooth. Freshens up the skin 
and keeps it supple. If you have chill- 
blains, Glycerine and a few drops of Bal- 
sam of Peru will help. Peruvian oil or 
the bark is exceedingly fine for many pur- 
poses but care must be taken for it stains 
clothing. Mullein too is used in parts of 
Europe for frostbites, washing in a strong 
infusion made by steeping leaves and 
flowers in water. Internally, an infusion 
was considered good for bronchial troubles, 
while a poultice of the leaves boiled in 
milk relieved inflamed hemorrhoids. 








If you feel a sort of horripilation up 
and down your columella, and your teeth 
instead of tongue commence to chatter, 
don’t lose a minute before commencing tu 
fustigate and swinge those miserable Cold 
or Flu seedlings before they start multi- 
plying. Snuff up a pinch of ginger and 
snort out a few of the hoodlums. Treat 
’em rough, that’s the way. If the throat 
scratches drink a glass of hot lemonade 
sweetened with honey, adding a few drops 
of Glycerine and a little Flaxseed tea, be- 
fore retiring. 
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Make your own Horehound candy. This 
is a common herb met frequently in many 
gardens in the U. S., Canada, Europe and 
Asia. Highly esteemed anciently for chronic 
bronchitis and even dyspepsia. Ruled by 
Mercury. You can buy the powder or ex- 
tract. Then those black sticks of licorice— 
good for sore throat, laryngitis and bron- 
chitis; and in some people prevents fer- 
mentation of food inthe stomach. Licorice 
root is mildly laxative either powdered, or 
simply chewing the root; in an infusion it 
allays thirst attendant on catarrhal affec- 
tions prepared with Flaxseed, Barley, or 
Gum-water. Often used to change the 
taste of bitter medicines. Flaxseed tea is 
also fine for inflammation of respirator 
membranes, especially when combined with 
the Licorice. Sage is an ancient medicine. 
Fine for a gargle, sweetened with honey, 
an infusion of it causes a good sweat. 
Popular for food seasonings, and often ap- 
plied locally when the hoar-frost first 
appears in the hair around the temples at 
the approach of Life’s winter. 


Feb. 20-March 21, Pisces, of Fish sign 
of the Zodiac. The planet is Neptune. At 
this season vegetation is said to store up 
moisture against summer droughts. The 
Pearl or Amythest is the stone. Washing- 
ton, Longfellow, Cleveland, McKinley, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Andrew Jackson, ete., 
were born under this sign. Such people 
are honest, modest, religious, serve and 
love humanity; rather give than receive, 
and are fine folks generally. 


“Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, 
than to study household good.” 
—MILToN. 


Ladies try these household goodies, in- 
stead of making rich pastries, and serving 
heavy greasy meats that clog up the sys- 
tem this time of year. Core apples and be- 
fore baking fill hollow with raisins soft- 
ened with honey, or apricot marmalade. 
Fill dates with creamed cheese instead of 
the usual nuts or fondant. Cold baked 
beans mixed with mustard or mayonaise 
make hearty, tasty sandwiches for the chil- 
drens’ lunch box; likewise raisins, dates, 
worked up till creamy with hioney or 
cream. Red cabbage combined with pickled 
beets is a colorful salad and healthy. 

An unusual conserve: Cup of prunes 
cooked and seeded. Cup seeded raisins, 
cup cold water, cup brown sugar or honey, 
tsp. cinnamon, pinch cloves and allspice, 
third cup vinegar. Cook till thick; add 
half cup chopped blanched almonds or wal- 
nuts, cook 5 minutes more, and put up in 
glasses. 

Narrow slices rye or other brown bread, 
spread on each side with peanut butter, 
dipped in egg and cream mixture, then in 
cracked crumbs and bake till golden brown. 
Tablespoon peanut butter mixed well in 
split pea soup before serving makes an 
agreeable change. 


Rub hands with powdered starch after 
washing to prevent chapping. A flannel 
wrung out of hot water and sprinkled with 
turpentine and laid on chest gives quick 
relief when a cold is settling there. 


“Stand with anybody that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong.” 

—LINCOLN. 





The advertising sections of this issue 
contain some useful facts and informa- 
tion which will be helpful to gardeners. 
The Classified Section makes an ex- 
cellent buyer’s directory when combined 
with the Display Section. Give them 
eareful attention. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I for one, and I know of another reader, 
that says THE FLOWER GROWER is worth any 
six of the other floral magazines. We wili do 
all we can to boost THE FLOWER GROWER. 

(Webster, Mass.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER has been @ source of 
great interest and although I read my horti- 
cultural magazines and papers I have found 
none to equal THe FLOWER GROWER for prac- 
tical value.” (Toronto, Ont.) 

“T read Tur FLower Grower from the 
picture cover in front to the last ad on the 
back cover and enjoy every bit of it. I 
have loaned my last year’s issues until they 
are nearly worn out, but I know you have 
several new subscribers as a result. 

“I do so enjoy the ideas from other 
amateurs like myself. What I regret is that 
I did not know of your magazine sooner.” 

(Ithaca, N. Y.) 

“Enclosed please find check for five years’ 
renewal subscription. I find many valuable 
helps in my flower growing, and I feel I 
eannot be without THe FLOWER Grower. I 


enjoy every page, but’ especially about 
perennials. I keep all my magazines and 
bind them together. This makes them easy 
to handle and always ready to use for 
reference.” (Orafino, Nebr.) 
“Yes indeed! Continue mailing your 


splendid magazine. It is readable, interesting, 
and most helpful to all of us.” 
(Richmond Hill, N. Y.) 


“TI like the high moral tone of your maga- 
zine. It is very different to many that ap- 
pear in our Western towns.” 

(Strome, Alta.) 

“T find THe FLowerR GROWER more interest- 
ing each month, and can’t ‘jar loose’ until 
it is read from ‘kiver to kiver.’ Most in- 
teresting magazine it has ever been my good 
fortune to meet up with.” 

(Wenatchee, Wash.) 

“The benefits derived from your magazine 
are worth ten times the price of subscription. 
The information I have received from reading 
articles in THe FLOWER GROWER has enabled 
me to improve my garden over 200% since 
I have been a subscriber. 

“When any neighbors want to know what 
I do to make my garden so beautiful, all I 
ean tell them is to get THe FLOWER GROWER 
and read up the articles on the subjects in 
which they are interested. 

“My knowledge has been so broadened by 
reading THe FLOWER GROWER that I have 
found out my mistakes and how to improve 
on my old methods.” (Englewood, N. J.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER just ‘hits the spot’ 
with me. I get more help and information 
from it than from any other publication. 

“The editorials are much enjoyed.” 

(Rockford, I11.) 

“IT congratulate you on the great and en- 
during work you are accomplishing. ‘More 
power to your elbow.’ ”’ (Blenheim, Ont.) 

“T have never before enjoyed a magazine 
as greatly as THE FLOWER GROWER, and may 
our Editor and his good work live forever.” 

(Atlanta, Ga.) 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
and find a wealth of information within its 
covers. Keep up your | cae work in teaching 
the ways to a more beautiful and happier 
life.”’ (Lancaster, Penna.) 

“We appreciate THe FLOWER GROWER more 
than words can express. It is the best of 
its kind. Thank you for expressing yourself 
on ‘The Balanced Viewpoint.’ 

“One number of Top FLOweR GrownR is 
worth the price of a year’s subscription.” 

(New Lexington, Ohio.) 


“T teach in Boston and find THE FLOWER 
GROWER a great help in my nature lessons.” 
(Dorchester, Mass.) 


“Your magazine has made me @ fanatic on 
gardening and flowers. I count the days 
to the next one. Would we had more men 
like you.” (Flushing, N. Y.) 


“J find much pleasure and profit in read- 
ing THe FLower Grower. It is the most 
helpful magazine for a real ‘dirt gardner’ 
that I have seen.” (Detroit, Mich.) 


“TI would not miss @ copy of THp FLOWER 
Grower for $10.00.” 
(Fairchild, Conn.) 


“My wife and I get a lot of good sound 
philosophy as well as good sound knowledge from 
THe FLoOwerR GrRoweR. We have been es- 
pecially interested in your ‘balanced view- 
point.’ There is a lot to that subject and 
your ideas should help to show your readers 
the good of such a view-point.” 

(Baltimore, Md.) 


“We certainly enjo 














A CONVENIENT GARDEN RECORD 


Some sort of a record is a great help to 
the amateur gardener, and I find a card file 


most convenient. This is a wooden hox— 
a cardboard one would do as well—contain- 
ing 4x6 cards, and yellow cards for an index. 

First of all, in my box, is the Calendar, 
a card for each month, on which I note 
work done during the month, what flowers 
are blooming, etc. 

In the division marked “Annuals” I note 
which annuals I have liked best, any new 
varieties I hear about, what care the dif- 
ferent kinds require, in fact, everything 
about annuals. I also have a Perennial and 
a Biennial section, one for Lilies, one for 
bulbs, ete. 

Another, “Seeds to Order” gives me occu- 
pation in the Winter, when I pore over 
seed catalogues, and note on the card what 
I want to order, and the name of the nur- 
seryman. I also have another card “Seeds 
Ordered” on which I note my final list, and 
also “Plants Ordered.” 

A very important section is headed 
“Changes to be Made.” Whenever I find 
something I want to change in the garden 
I note it here, and then when the proper 
time comes to transplant things, I am re- 
minded of what I want to do. I also have 
cards with plans of the garden, (roughly 
done as I am no draughtsman) and on each 
plan I mark the places where I put in new 
plants. 

I also take snaps of the garden, and file 
these in my box, and find .them useful 
in planning changes, or to show how the 
garden has grown. 

When I go to a meeting of the Garden 
Club, I take several cards along to use for 
taking notes of the lecture. And when I 
find good hints in my reading, I copy them 
—or sometimes cut them out of magazines 
—and file them. 


Mary Ricwarpson, (N. J.) 


A DOG CAN BE HUMAN 


OME people say that they were just born 
mean and can’t help it. But, even a 
Dog can do better than that. 

Several years ago a beautiful little mon- 
grel Shepherd Dog came here and began 
jumping delightedly around my mother 
who was moved to give her a bite to eat. 
The Dog immediately departed, but soon 
returned with a half-grown Puppy. At this 
my mother almost regretted her generosity, 
but we decided to keep the mother Dog. 

We still have her, and she is the nicest, 
prettiest, and smartest Dog we ever had, 
but she used to love to chase Cats and even 
kill them. My father punished her a few 
times far this habit and she was soon 
broken of it. But she never would harm 
the Cats that came to live with us, and was 
even generous with them at meal time. 

She became devoted to a Cat that was 
bitten by a Coyote, which caused its death 
after a couple of years. Then my brother 
brought home a half-starved Kitten that 
was abandoned in a barn, and the following 
day put it in the nest of new-born Puppies. 
The kitten was perhaps two weeks old and 
very tiny, and Lady knew a Cat when she 
saw one, but she dutifully fed and washed 
him along with the rest of her family. 

The Kitten received his nourishment 
from the small teats beneath her fore-legs, 
the others being entirely too large, but he 
never seemed to get enough to satisfy him, 
so we fed him extra. But Lady seemed to 
do her best to help him by holding up her 
fore-leg while he worked very hard for his 
dinner. When the Kitten felt moved to 





play he would roughly tousle the blind and 
sleeping Puppies who would squeal in pro- 
test. Then Lady would gently but firmly 
shove him away with her nose. 

We soon took all the Puppies but one, 
and Lady guarded him with jealous care. 
If the Kitten bothered the Pup she would 
make a bounce at him as if to devour him, 
and the Cat soon learned to be good when 
his foster mother was around. She re- 
garded him as an imposition, and if he be- 
came playful and scratched at her she 
would gaze at me long and reproachfully. 
When he followed her out of the nest she 
ignored him and even walked roughly to 
knock him over. 

Finally Lady’s young master commanded 
her to play with the Kitten, which she 
promptly did. She pawed him about and 
wooled him with her mouth, but harmed 
him not a bit. The Kitten was just tickled 
to death to receive so much unexpected at- 
tention from his “mother.” When the 
romp was over she relapsed into her former 
state of indifference and the Cat was both 
astonished and hurt because she ignored all 
his future attempts to play. 

It was quite awhile before the Puppy was 
big enough to be a match for him, but the 
time came when they had such wonderful 
times together that the Cat forgot he had 
ever been lonely. 

Soon we gave the Puppy away, but Lady 
and the Cat sometimes play together and 
often we see him sleeping with his head 
pillowed on her neck or flank. 

Another proof of Lady’s change of heart 
toward Cats occurred last Summer when 
there was a starving Cat abandoned in the 
road. Lady heard its cries of distress and 
went out and sat down near the road to 
ponder about it. Every time the Cat let 
a heart-rending yow] Lady gave a little 
yelp of misery. Pretty soon she jumped up 
and ran for the wood-pile where a Chicken 
had just been decapitated. She snatched up 
the head and started in the direction of the 
Cat, but as the way was not clear I could 
not see what happened. I only know that 
there was silence for a time, and then Lady 
came wiggling and waggling to the house 
looking mighty pleased with herself, and 
wanting me to pet and praise her, which I 
promptly did. 

How much more interesting it is to study 
Animals to see how Human THEY are, than 
it is to study Humans and discover how 
Animal WE are! 

Grorcie Knipp (Calif.) 





ANNUALS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


May I add a few worthwhile annuals for 
the rock garden to the list given in the 
September FLowER GROWER? 

One very fine member of the Sedum 
family is an annual; and, so far as I have 
been able to learn, the only blue-flowered 
kind. This is Sedum caeruleum; easy to 
grow, and covered with tiny blue stars, 
over a long period. Not at all fussy as to 
situation. About three inches high. 

Two small friends, preferring a bit of 
shade and moisture, if possible, are Violet 
Cress, (Inopsidium acaule), and Mimulus 
moschatus, otherwise known as Musk Plant. 
The former begins to flower when no more 
than an inch in height with wee violet- 
tinged flowers shaped like those of the 
Bluet. Mimulus makes a yellow-starred 
group a bit later in the season, and may be 
readily started in the house if one wishes 
to greet it earlier. 

Verbena compacta Fireball 


is a very 
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dwarf thing and will give a mass of gor- 
geous scarlet in Autumn, ignoring frost. 
This is a fairly new variety and has not 
reached a height of more than six inches in 
our garden. 

The Tom Thumb Snapdragons are well 
worth considering, too, the plant itself 
having much the same growth as Verbena 
compacta, sending up short spikes of vel- 
vety bloom in many colors. 

Among the choicest is Gypsophila mu- 
ralis, a diminutive Baby’s Breath, some six 
or eight inches high. A fragile plant at 
first, it soon spreads to form a mound of 
filmy pink, flowering well into Autumn. It 
self-sows freely, but is never a menace. 

Heuchera sanguinea is a hardy perennial 


with us. There are two other forms of this, 
comparatively easy to grow:—Heuchera 
gracillima (pink), and MHeuchera san- 


guinea alba, (white). The hybrids are 
very lovely in either the border or the rock 
garden. 

ETHEL A. Lyons, (Vt.) 


HOW I GROW TOMATOES 


The holes are made quite a while before 
putting in the plants. Dig 15 inches deep; 
put in six inches of compost; fill another 
six inches with soil and a pint of sheep 
manure per hill. Fill with very ordinary 
soil, and put a stake into the hole. Keep 
cultivating over the hole, to keep wet. 

Very early, buy the stockiest plants you 
can get, small preferred. Plant into flats 
of % sandy soil, 44 commercial humus, and 
add a handful of bonemeal per six plants. 
Plant six inches apart, pinch out the tops, 
prune sharply. When beginning to be hairy, 
plant into the hills—and again prune 
sharply. In planting, set them three inches 
deeper than in the flats. 

Do not let go over two feet high; plant 
in rows two feet between plants, three feet 
between rows. Keep pruning back and 
tying up; not over four main branches per 
plant. 

For such sharp pruning I like Stone; but 
with Stone never let them ripen on the vine. 
When the blossom end ripens, set on a 
board in the sun. Stone is a lovely Tomato 
to eat whole, but if ripened on the vine, 
it’s a sick mess. The blossom end gets 
overripe before the stem end ripens. 

Stone is a little late, but we don’t care 
for the early kinds. From July 15th to 
frost, 15 plants give all the fruit the five 
of us can eat. Mine are still bearing, 
(Oct. 8) but they come out for a rye cover 
crop this week. The plot never gets fer- 
tilizer except right where things grow. 


Epwarp W. STERN, (N. Y.) 


ROOF DRAINS FREEZE 


_In the August issue of the FLOWER 
GROWER, on page 421, there is a question 
relative to roof drain pipes freezing. 

From the question, as I understand it, I 
think reference is to down spouts, and not 
hanging gutters. The answer is very good 
for hanging gutters. 

I am a tin-smith with 20 years’ experi- 
ence, and I have found from observation 
that there is only one way to keep down 
spouts from freezing. Instead of bringing 
the spout down and putting an elbow on 
the bottom or letting it drop directly down 
without an elbow into an open gutter, in 
which case it will always freeze, bring it 
down and drain it into a pipe, either terra 
cotta or iron, which runs under the ground 
until it reaches its natural drainage or 
gutter in the street. Rarely ever do down 
spouts draining into a pipe under ground 
as stated above, freeze. Have put many 
spouts up both ways, and my experience has 
been that the down spout draining directly 
on the surface must be replaced nearly 
every year, while the ones that drain under 
the surface do not need replacing for many 
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years. I know of one copper down spout 
which I put up about 15 years ago, that 
drains under the ground, which is in as 
good condition today as when it was 
placed there. I cannot recall any that 
drain upon the surface that have been there 
for more than two or three years. While 
the way I suggest is the most expensive at 
the start, it is by far the cheaper in the 
long run. 
C. A. SCARLETT, (Pa.) 


SIMPLE WAY TO USE INDEX 


I put the index inside the December num- 
ber and keep the issues for each year in 
order. Then it takes but a few minutes to 
find what has been published on any subject 
during that year. 


Mrs. FRANK NORMINGTON, ( Mich.) 


MERTENSIA 


Under and near a great bush of Spirea 
Vanhouttei grows many plants of Merten- 
sia Virginica. I am sure some must have 
grown from seed as there are many clumps. 
First the plant throws up a clump of leaves 
which slowly unfold, showing the pink, bell- 
shaped buds, and each day they mature, 
changing color to a sky-blue after blooming. 
In only a few weeks the foliage dies down 
and withers away, but for some weeks in 
the Spring my plants of Mertensia are a 
thing of beauty. The foliage grows about 
15 inches high with large smooth leaves. 
This plant is called also Blue Bells. 

There is also a wildling nearly like it, 
but the leaves are serrated and the blossom 
does not turn from pink to blue but is 
shaped something alike. 

Has anyone a white Mertensia? 


Mrs. McKeeg, (Ohio) 


SQUIRRELS AS WALNUT PLANTERS 


I noted your remarks about planting Wal- 
nuts. We have a tree in our yard that 
gives us at least five bushels of hulled Wal- 
nuts each year, and the Squirrels carry as 
many of them off as they want, and bury 
them. We see them with Walnuts in their 
mouths, run a little ways, dig a hole, and 
cover with dirt; and back again for an- 
other. As many as five Squirrels at a time 
lave come to gather the Walnuts. I do not 
know that I can say positively that they 
come up in the first Spring after they are 
planted, but it seems so to us. Our woods- 
lot is filled with Walnut trees of varying 
sizes, which I am sure were planted by the 
Squirrels. I have found that seed of any 
tree, especially peaches, apples and all 
kinds of nuts, germinate quicker if planted 
before the seed dries out, and I am sure 
Walnuts are about the easiest. We try to 
cut. them down when they come where we 
do not want them but they are as hard to 
kill as a Sassafras or Persimmon; rather 
more determined to grow. 

We have planted Scaley-bark Hickory 
nuts in the Fall and they all sprouted in 
the Spring; and Pecans are raised in the 
same way. Chickens and hogs eat the 
young sprouts and ‘horses and cattle get 
their part after the leaves come out, but 
the Walnuts are apparently not relished as 
some of the others. 


Mrs. Cattig CAwTHorn, (Tenn.) 


DROUTH IN CONNECTICUT,—SUMMER 
OF 1930 

OSSIBLY other sections of the U. 8S. 

were dry during Summer of 1930, but 
here crops burned up on account of no rain 
during July and August, the two hottest 
months of the year. 

First of April I started preparing the 
soil for early vegetables. Rain came just 
often enough. Up to June 20th, everything 
was up und looking fine. My 160 hills of 40 
varieties of Dahlias were jumping out of 
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the ground, because rain had the soil just 
in the proper shape. 

July started in with its deathly heat of 
94 and 96 degrees, day in and day out, up 
to August 16th. On the 16th rain of a mild 
nature fell for two hours, and that damp- 
ened the hard-baked ground, but the sun by 
noon worked itself out as hot as ever. 
Vegetables died and burned up. 

My Dahlias were beginning to suffer from 
the increasing dryness. With my hose I 
soaked each hill and mulched each hill and 
on the row two inches deep with finely-cut 
hay. By watering every other night and 
twice a week a gallon to a plant of good 
hen manure tea water, with light forking 
in of a good mixed fertilizer during Sep- 
tember and October, my plants have been a 
riot of lovely colors and large blooms. 

Early-planted Glads bloomed very good, 
and I got a surprise in digging the bulbs to 
find such fine large bulbs, and some plants 
made two or three new bulbs. 


F. C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


HOCUS POCUS PLANT 

The amusing account in the December 
number of THE FLowER GrowER by Mrs. 
Fletcher Pearson Crown of the christening 
of the Hocus Focus plant shows how a re- 
mark made in jest may be taken seriously, 
for it was in Thomasville, Ga., that I too, 
saw the plants and was told the name was 
Hocus Pocus. 

The ones I have must be “Liriope gramini 
folia,” and I hardly blame Mrs. Crown for 
dubbing them something easier to remem- 
ber. It blooms in Summer, sends up slen- 
der scapes thickly crowded with tiny laven- 
der blossoms that are followed by small 
juicy berries of shining black. 

A correspondent has sent me an illustra- 
tion of the “Ophiopogon” clipped from a 
florist’s catalogue. This plant has yellow 
striped leaves, but I haven’t seen it. Both 
are fine for edging walks and drives. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


PROBABLY THE GREAT-HORNED OWL 


At the bottom of the column, page 554, 
November issue, is a note about an Owl 
attacking a man. This was probably The 
Great-Horned Owl and there are several 
similar cases on record. The guard re. 
ferred to was probably standing still and 
then when he moved slightly, the Owl, 
thinking him to be something in the way 
of game, pounced upon him. Owls have 
very accurate hearing, perhaps better than 
their sight and the Great-Horned in par- 
ticular is very apt to pitch at anything 
that moves and it cannot clearly see. They 
more often take the hat off but their claws 
are large and very sharp and if they get 
into the flesh they make ugly wounds. 


Freperic T. JENcKs, (R. I.) 


DIGITALIS IN OREGON 


I have been interested in Foxgloves here 
for some time, for their value in the garden, 
especially the shady border, as well as for 
their unexcelled beauty throughout the 
countryside in early Summer. [I had al- 
ways thought that they were a native of 
this part of the North-west until I began to 
make inquiries of various naturalists and 
botanists of my acquaintance together with 
consultations with several horticultural 
encyclopedias, I learned, much to my sur- 
prise, that they are indigenous only to 
various parts of Europe, particularly the 
eastern and southern, and Britain. And 
that here they were only “escapes” from 
gardens. However they have surely “made 
good their escape”, for they are to be found 
everywhere along the country roads in 
great colonies, running high up into the 
foothills of the range. 

For the most part the wild types here are 
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biennial in duration, D. purpurea and D. 
purpurea alba being the most common. 
Very occasionally we have found D. am- 
bigua, a yellow perennial. The real per- 
ennial sorts are few in number and 
not as frequently found in gardens as 
they should be. D. laevigata is a perennial 
and quite fine; of a bronzy-yellow shade, but 
Lutz Hybrid is really lovely, being a soft 
salmon-pink, very beautiful under trees or 
among shrubbery. Then there is D. ochro- 
leuca, synonymous with D. grandiflora, a 
good pale-yellow variety, easily raised. D. 
canariensis I am trying for the first time 
this year. It is of doubtful origin and may 
possibly be a form of D. ambigua or may 
be Isopleis canariensis, a plant closely 
allied to Digitalis and native of the Canary 
Islands. But that remains to be seen. 
There are a few other perennial types of 
interest botanically, but of no particular 
value for the garden. 

It is a poor idea to grow the biennials in 
a cultivated garden and allow them to seed 
themselves for they are sure to get crossed 
and become degenerated, and the result is 
most unhappy. The best method is to make 
your own cross between the most desirable 
plants; or else line breed the ones with the 
good characteristics which you wish to ac- 
centuate, and in that way you will continu- 
ally be improving your strain. Moreover, 
who knows, something very fine or unusual 
may result. Plant breeding is a most thrill- 
ing hobby. Mistress Fortune being no re- 
spector of persons, the veriest amateur may 
come into his garden some morning and find 
a treasure to delight the whole garden 
world. 


EUGENIE Ross CALHOouN, (Ore.) 


AERIAL BULBLETS 


I saw in one of your recent issues, 2 note 
from one of your correspondents concern- 
ing the production of aerial bulblets on 
Gladiolus. I have grown Glads for many 
years and have never noticed this, but this 
year I had a Darwin Tulip that grew a 
well-formed bulb an inch and a half in 
diameter in the axil of one of the leaves 
well above ground. The leaf had been 
split for about an inch and a half close 
down into the axil and then calloused over 
which may have been the cause for its de- 
velopment, but the bulb was _ well-grown 
when discovered, and was in such a close 
position that the pressure of its growth 
may have caused this split. The bulb was 
carefully planted and marked and further 
developments will be watched next Spring. 


S. H. E., (Penna.) 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


The Oriental Poppy, Mrs. Perry, as 
grown by me, and as described in lists of 
all reputable dealers, is a soft, pleasing 
pink, described as orange-apricot, or or- 
ange-apricot tinged pink. This description 
does not tally with the Editor’s variety. By 
many, the fiery scarlets are not fancied. 
Some of the best and finest crimson-reds 
are Trilly, Wuertembergia, Nancy and Lu- 
la A. Neeley. A bed of these in flower isa 
magnificent sight. 


W. E. Bontrager, (Ohio) 


ROSE ARCH FROM JUNK PIPE 


We have a beautiful and substantial Rose 
Arch made from flues from an old thrashing 
machine engine. The four corner pipes were 
left full length. A piece five feet long was 
welded to the end of two of these to form 
each side. The five-foot piece extended at 
each end about six inches beyond the corner 
pipes. Two four-foot braces were welded 
between these pipes on each side. To form 
the top, the sides were joined together by 
three more five-foot pieces, each end of 
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which projected out from the sides about 
six inches. A quart of green screen paint 
finished it. The gas to weld cost about 
$2.50. The paint was 40 cents, but covered 
many things besides the arch. My husband 
did the work. The corner pipes are set in 
the ground to a depth of two feet or so. On 
the projection of the center five-foot piece 
that forms the top we hung a Wren house, 
painted the same green, and dusted with 
sand before the paint was dry. 
OrAL M. LANDON, ( Mich.) 





TADPOLES, FROGS AND A ROBIN 


My son who loves to wander around the 
woods and meadows came across a ditch of 
tadpoles. He brought four of them home 
one evening, and we purchased a fish bowl. 
When he came home from school next even- 
ing he brought 22 more. We bought green 
fish-bowl plants and watched them 
regularly. 

One day after about four weeks I changed 
the water on them and remarked how pretty 
they looked and we saw they had annexed 
some legs. Then the first thing we knew 
they were almost developed little froggies. 
We guarded them well and took them into 
shelter every night. We fixed a pile of dirt 
around them so if they wanted to jump out 
they could. 

They were very cute and would peep their 
little heads up out of the water and rest 
and we thought so much of them. One night 
we left them out in the yard and the next 
morning we went to take a look at our 
little pets and the green plant was pulled 
out of the water, and all our froggies gone. 

I accused some one of stealing them. 
My boy had also brought home some 
odd little fish which he called water-dogs. 
They were beauties about one or one-half 
inches long with little feathery looking 
horns or ears and little feet which looked 
like hands. I put them on a flower bench 
in the yard by the step for a few minutes 
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and when I came back out there was the 
“thief” caught with the goods. There was 
my poor little fish in his mouth and he 
shaking them so he would not drop them. 
It was none other than Mr. Robin. 

I think that is why he is called Robin 
because he is a robbing old Bird. The poor 
Bird thought we liked him and he would 
come and bathe in my Lily bowl and pull 
the Lilies out of the water. At the same 
time we had a pan of disappearing Craw- 
fish, which we gave Mr. Robin the credit for 
stealing. 

Mrs. Epw. J. TEAMER, (Ind.) 

SUCCESS WITH AURATUM LILIES 

I have had excellent results with Spring- 
and fall-planting of Auratum Lily bulbs set 
under blackberry bushes. The soil is 
gravelly with some sand and with peat 
moss and sifted hardwood ashes mixed with 
it. Have also used a light dusting of 
chemical fertilizer on the ground, six inches 
away from the stems in June. A fertilizer 
without any active lime in it should be used, 

The Auratum Lily not only lives but it 
multiplies four-fold with this treatment and 
it seems to like woody roots for company. 

E. S. Jonunson, ( Penna.) 


BLACK WALNUT PLANTING 
IENCES 

After reading your experience with Black 
Walnuts in current issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I want to tell you mine. 

About 10 or 12 years ago I took three 
nuts from a tree and planted them with 
their covering just as they grew. I used a 
post hole digger and made a small hole 
about a foot deep, planted the nuts and 
forgot about them until the next Spring, 
when I noticed three small plants, which 
have grown into three nice trees about 15 
or 20 feet high at present time. 

C. W. WINNER, ( Pa.) 
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MY HOMEMADE WINDOW BOX 


T he accompanying photograph shows the beauty of a properly constructed 
Window Box, which is easily made by anyone handy with a saw and 


hammer. 


The two sides and bottom are made from 1-inch by 8-inch stock lumber; 


White Pine or Cypress preferred. 


The supporting brackets are constructed 


from 2 by 4 inch of like material, and measure 16 inches on a side. 
The box illustrated is 6 feet long and the ends are saw-toothed in for a 


distance of 8 inches. 


Realizing that most of us are more adept with a saw and hammer than a 
soldering iron, the inside of the box is not metal-lined, but covered with a 
good coating of hot pitch or tar, which will prevent the box from decaying 


for many years. 


Prime the outside with a good coat of lead and oil, and when dry, paint 


any color you desire. 
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V. R. Goprrey, (Penna.) 
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Timely Suggestions for February 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, 
(Southern New York) 


Late February days; and now at last 

Might you have thought that Winter’s 
woe was past, 

So fair the sky was and so soft the air. 


—WILLIAM MORRIS. 


HOUGH in the North we expect 
| wintry weather in February, we are 
sometimes favored with days so 
bright and mild as to be quite spring- 
like. The gardener who is wise, is quick 
to take advantage of such fine days to 
do work that cannot be easily accom- 
plished during severe weather, like dig- 
ging a pit for the hotbed, for instance. 


As many thousands of garden owners, 
cooperating with the program of the 
American Tree Association, planted trees 
in honor of the 200th anniversary of the 
birthday of George Washington, the sug- 
gestion to give the newly-set trees special 
care this Winter is in order. - Tamping 
the snow at’ the base of young trees will 
lessen the chances of their being injured 
by rabbits or field mice. Examine the 
bark of your trees for signs of pests. 
Destroying the eggs of insects at this 
time will save a great deal of damage 
and trouble later in the vear. 


Get your seed order ready and mail it 
early for your own sake and that of the 
seedsman. As the kind of seeds to order 
depends so much upon the geographical 
location, size of your garden, and the per- 
sonal preferences of yourself and family, 
no “best” list is suggested. Study the 
deseriptions in the catalogues carefully 
and select varieties that best suit your 
special requirements. It is all right to 
compare prices, but never buy seeds just 
because they are low in price, for the 
germination of cheap seeds may be 
equally low. Purchase from _ reliable 
sources the best seeds obtainable. 


At this season. when their regular sup- 
ply of food is so limited, if not entirely 
cut off, be sure to provide food for the 
Birds that visit your grounds. It is 
really a duty to do this to pay for their 
able assistance during the past season. 
Even in Winter the Woodpecker, Nut- 
hatch, Chickadee and other Birds keep 
up the good work paying well for the 
suet, seeds, crumbs, and other food you 
may give them, by ridding the bark and 
boughs of your trees of beetles, borers 
and the eggs and grubs of destructive 
insects. And then think of the pleasure 
you may have by watching these brave 
Bird neighbors as they dine on your 
bounty, chattering their keen apprecia- 
tion as they flit about. 


Some of the in-door work that you may 
do to advantage is to test the germinat- 
ing qualities of seeds that you have 
raised yourself, or that of leftover seeds 
that you propose to “use up.” This is 
a wise precaution always. As last sea- 
son the corn crop in many loealities did 
not mature very well, seed corn should 
be carefully tested, taking some kernels 
from each ear. Testing by the so-called 
rag-doll method described in a bulletin 
issued by the New York State College of 
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Agriculture is quite a simple matter and 
eliminates the chance of using seed of 
which only a part will come up. 


Keep a watch for and _ destroy 
promptly the tiny white eggs sometimes 
deposited by a small fly, (the mature 
insect) on the top of the rich soil of 
house plants that is kept constantly wet, 
for if you do not, in time they will 
become destructive pests, feeding on the 
roots of the plants. To get rid of the 
maggots, take the infested plant out of 
the pot, wash off every bit of the soil, 
and transplant into a clean pot in fresh, 
clean, soil with a top layer of sand. 
Refrain from over-watering. When the 
plant needs moisture, supply water from 
the bottom. That is, instead of pouring 
water into the pot, pour some into the 
saucer but not enough to draw to the 
surface of the soil. 


Though good ventilation is as essential 
to the health of house plants as it is to 
our own, they should not be exposed to 
strong drafts. To protect them during 
severe weather from drafts coming in 
between the sashes of the plant window, 
take a piece of strong material, colorful 
eretonne will do very nicely, about six 
inches wide and as long as the breadth of 
the window, sew it into a long narrow 
bag and fill about three-quarters full 
with sand. Lay this cushion over the 
crevice. Though it is a little more 
trouble, a better fit may be obtained by 
making the cushion in two sections. A 
similar sand cushion for use at the base 
of a drafty door will be found effective. 


Do not forget your “apple a day to 
keep the doctor away,” for there is a lot 
of truth in the old rhyme. Make it two 
apples a day if you can and three would 
be even better. If raw apples do not 
agree with you (due to insufficient mas- 
fication, probably) there are many 
tempting ways of cooking and serving 
this wholesome fruit. A properly-baked 
apple or a baked apple dumpling with 
hard sauce is simply delicious. The addi- 
tion of raisins or figs, lifts apple sauce 
out of the common place. Brown Betty 
is an economical, tasty dessert, and rich, 
fruity, apple-sauce cake which may be 
enjoyed even when eggs are scarce and 
expensive will remain moist and keep a 
long time (if you let it). 





Growing the Coleus 


HE Coleus, or “Foliage Plant” as our 
_~ Grandmothers ealled it, deserves spec- 
ial mention as both a bedding and house 
plant. In facet, by its readiness to root 
easily from cuttings, and _ its rapid 
growth, it fills both capacities without the 
expense of buying new stock. 

In Spring simply root cuttings of 
plants wintered in your windows and use 
these for outdoor planting; and in the 
Autumn prepare plants in the same way 
by potting rooted euttings for your win- 
dows. If these slips or euttings are tak- 
en off carefully, a few at a time, the 
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Coleus with white green-edged leaves 


plant continues to grow and soon there 
are a new crop of slips ready. In this 
way many plants can be propagated 
from one specimen. 

An interesting way to secure new 
varieties is by raising seedlings. Secure 
the seed from a reliable seedsman; sow 
in March in boxes. Sift the dirt, cover 
seeds very lightly, firm the dirt with hand 
or flat board, moisten, and place in a_ 
sunny window. Keep a glass over the 
box until plants begin to show. Do not 
allow the soil to become dry, but do not 
keep it too moist. Soon you will have 
many tiny plants. As soon as the second 
leaf appears, transplant, setting plants 
three or four inches apart. I have found 
a toothpick handy in lifting out the tiny 
plants. These grow rapidly and you will 
soon have a fine time watching the new 
varieties develop. 

The Coleus is not fussy about sunshine 
though the richest colors are found on 
plants having sun part of the day, 
though I have raised beautiful plants in 
both east and west kitchen windows and 
in porch boxes on the north and west of 
the house with only a little sunshine. 
They like plenty of water with good 
drainage; the moisture-laden air of a 
kitchen in winter seems to be conducive 
of good growth. The blossom, of course, 
is insignificant and should be pinched 
out, as this helps the plant to branch out 
shapely, and if they have a tendency to 
grow “leggy” it is best to pinch out the 
top before blossoms appears. 

Their only insect enemy is the mealy 
bug, that insect which resembles fluffs of 
white cotton and it is usually best to dis- 
eard infected plants at once as they are 
hard to eradicate, and they spread 
rapidly. Examine new plants before 
adding them to your collection. 

As a successful plant for tubs, porch- 
boxes or bedding, the Coleus is unsur- 
passed. Either alone or combined with 
other flowers, it is a thing of beauty until 
frost, and its easy culture makes it a 
desirable plant for amateurs. 

From the velvety richness of the 
“Christmas Gem” to the stately beauty 
of the paper white variety edged with 
green, shown in the photograph, it 
passes through all shades of red, green 
and yellow; and it has leaves of many 
shapes with plain and notched edges. 


Mrs. Apa B. Turner, (N. Y.) 
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Month, by Month with the Flowers 


February 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


niture for the flower garden this 

Summer? Remember that the 
wood for making it should be cut while 
the sap is down. This month is a good 
time for the work, and it is also a good 
time for the fashioning of the furniture. 
There isn’t so much outdoor work to be 
done at this season of the year, which 
leaves more spare time than is to be had 
later. So it would be well to utilize this 
period in the fashioning of rustic seats, 
table, trellis, and such like, that add so 
much to the attractiveness and beauty of 
the garden. 


Ati you planning some rustic fur- 


February is truly a looking-forward 
month. One is through with the garden 
of the past year, with its numerous fail- 
ures and losses, but with a sprinkling of 
successful ventures; just enough to keep 
interest alive and to stimulate desire for 
better gardens the coming season. One 
forgets the weariness, the discouraged 
feelings, the labor for naught, and re- 
members only the joys of the beautiful; 
—the joys of achievement. One readily 
realizes that this is as it should be, in 
order that this old world may go on and 
humanity pulse with renewed life and 
vigor; desires and longings for all that 
is beautiful in plant life and growing 
things. One should not repress, or allow 
circumstances to prevent the gratification 
of this desire to make the place one 
lives in a more beautiful spot because he 
has passed that way. 


Human beings are queer at best. Why 
is it that we cannot seem to prize any 
article unless it has cost us some real 
money; and the larger the sum the 
greater its value. A country school 
demonstrated this truth most forcibly a 
short time ago. Deciding to landscape 
the school grounds they secured the aid 
of one trained in the work. The result 
was a bill of several dollars spent for 
shrubs and plants secured from a florist. 
When completed it was beautiful and 
made an attractive setting for the build- 
ing. But the pity of it was that grow- 
ing within walking distance were beauti- 
ful trees; shrubs loaded with scarlet, and 
blue, and white berries throughout the 
winter months; Grape Hyacinths; and 
Lilies of many kinds growing wild; 
spring-blooming Wild Flowers and also 
those that bloom in the Autumn; such 
largess of riches that one would have 
trouble in knowing what to leave out; 
and all for the labor of digging. Yet 
they used none of these things. They 
were blind to their beauty. Simply be- 
cause they had seen them all their life 
and they didn’t cost money to secure. 
They were free as the sunshine; and 
absolutely without value in their eyes. 
Human beings are queer. 


Watch your step! is a_ well-known 
warning to absent-minded pedestrians. 
It is equally appropriate to hold men- 
tally before one’s eyes at this season of 
bulb, plant, and seed buying. Not for a 
financial reason, though exceedingly per- 
tinent for that also, but it should be 


considered when one reads alluring ad- 
vertisements offering wonderful bargains 
for the money from firms of doubtful 
reputation. It is a human trait to want 
all one can get for the money. Though 
if quality is sacrificed to quantity where- 
in is one the gainer? Inferior bulbs 
produce inferior blossoms; poor weak 
plants may never grow into specimen 
shrubs; seed of a poor grade may never 
germinate and one’s chance for flowers 
be lost until another year. Again there 
is great danger that the money sent with 
the order be taken by the firm in ques- 
tion and neither plants nor replies to 
queries be given the buyer. Magazines, 
as a rule, are very careful about the 
rating of the advertisers they allow to 
use the pages of their magazines. Though 
occasionally the advertisement of a 
fraudulent concern may slip in; and 
after the pony is stolen you know it isn’t 
much use to lock the stable door. Moral: 
Buy from well-established firms adver- 
tising in standard magazines. 


Isn’t it strange how blind we ean be 
to the hidden possibilities of certain ob- 
jects or articles? When someone else is 
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smart enough to bring them into a new 
use we wonder why we never thought of 
such a plan. This is well-illustrated in 
the use of the wild Honeysuckle vine, the 
kind bearing yellow or pink blossoms 
and very fragrant. Of course this has 
been twined on a trellis or tied to a 
frame according to the vine fashion from 
time immemorial. Someone was bright 
enough to see a way of using it as a 
covering for terraces. Every one who 
has a terraced yard knows how difficult 
it is to keep them in good condition if 
they are covered with plants; or how 
difficult they are to mow when covered 
with grass. But the Honeysuckle vine 
solves these difficulties beautifully. The 
roots can be planted at the upper edge 
of the terrace and the vines allowed to 
hang over; or the roots can be planted 
in more than one row lengthways of the 
terrace and the vine clipped occasion- 
ally throughout the Summer, just often 
enough to keep the vines from growing 
out of bounds. In a certain cemetery 
every grave is covered with a living 
blanket of this Honeysuckle, and the 
vines are kept clipped to within a few 
inches of the ground. In this scetion this 
vine grows wild and can be had for the 
labor of digging. These two new uses 
for something ready to our hands are 
worthy of consideration. People who 
have used the vine in either of these 
ways vouch for its desirable qualities. 





The Ichneumon Fly 


BY MINNA 
OF course we all appreciate the Bee 

and realize of how much use he is 
to man, but there is another insect belong- 
ing to the same order, which in its own 
way is quite as useful. This is the 
Ichneumon Fly. 

It doesn’t look like a Fly or a bee at 
all except that it has gauzy wings; in 
truth its appearance in the air is much 
against it and we dodge as from a dragon. 
Yet not for anything would it hurt a 
person— its business in life is to find the 
tree borer and use its soft body for a 
cradle and a larder for its Ichneumon 
babies; the babies which it will never see. 

The long hair-like appendages on the 
end of an Ichneumon’s body are the 
ovipositor and the two-parted sheath 
which covers and protects it. When the 
Insect alights on a tree trunk it walks 
about slowly until in some way it knows 
it has reached a spot just above a borer 
grub. Then it humps its back, raises its 





ANTHONY COMMON 


ovipositor in a high semicirele with the 
tip on the bark, and by a process quite 
inexplainable, bores straight through 
inches of hard wood if necessary, until 
the grub is reached. The eggs are then 
pumped into the grub and the ovipositor 
withdrawn slowly, carefully, without in- 
jury. Several grubs are treated in the 
same way; then the Ichneumon, its life 
duties over, dies. 

The egg hatch in the grub, but do not 
in any way disturb it. They feed on the 
succulent juices of its body and when 
full grown form into eoeoons. The 
grub completes its growth and spins him- 
self his shroud. From it he never emer- 
ges. Instead an Ichneumon crawls forth 


when the time is up, and reaches the 
outer air by means of the canal hollowed 
out by the borer as he ate his way along. 

The Ichneumon saves to man, many 
trees that would otherwise be riddled by 
the destructive borers. 


UMON FLY 
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February in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HIS month the earliest of the Daf- 

fodils begin to bloom. How we do 

welcome these firstlings of Spring! 

The Daffodil has such a pull on our 

heartstrings that it is honored above all 

other flowers in song, poesy, proverb, and 
tradition! 

A shyer flower, that is beautiful in a 
less spectacular way and that makes its 
initial appearance now too, is the Freesia. 
The variety Purity White appears first. 
An unseen border of these dainty Irids 
manifests itself first by its delicate lemon- 
scented perfume. The colored Freesia 
and the host of other lesser Irids appear 
later. 


For early summer bloom, plant now 
seed of Acroclinium, Alyssum, Antir- 
rhinum, Calliopsis, Candytuft, Coreopsis, 
Daisy, Dianthus, Eschscholtzia, Lobelia, 
Petunia, Poppy, Sweet Pea, and Verbena. 


Some nurserymen advocate planting 
everything in the open ground, but those 
things that can be transplanted had best 
be sown in flats, for they are easier taken 
eare of. The flats, being usually elevated 
on a table or rack, are a joy to care for 
because the gardener does not have to 
bend his back in doing so, and for this 
reason they receive more attention. 


Carnations are readily grown from 
seeds. If seed are planted now, (in 
flats) the blooming time will commence 
in July. A packet of seed labelled 
“Striped Mixed” gave some very good 
combinations of colors, among which 
were a light yellow ground with a pink 
stripe, a pink with red stripe, a white 
with pink, and a really notable one of 
pure white with a dark red picotee. 


If you would have your Water Lilies 
entirely successful next July, take up the 
pots now and change the soil. Water 
gardeners of experience use for this pur- 
pose a rich soil containing plenty of old 
dairy manure, and top each pot with 
about an inch of coarse sand. 


Among the Eschscholtzias there are 
some beautiful new double ones. En- 
chantress is deep-rose, shaded cerise and 
old-rose. There is a pure white one, also 
double. Wild Rose is the enchanting 
color of the old English wild Rose. 
Robert Gardiner is vivid orange, with the 
petals beautifully fluted and as double 
as a Rose. Toreador is a rich orange, the 
reverse of the petals being tangerine. 


Plant any of these now for bloom in 
June. 


This month the Chrysanthemum plants 
begin to “stool out,” ie. many new 
shoots begin to appear around the edges 
of the old clump. If one doesn’t care to 
bother with them now, one may lift the 
whole thing, heel it in in some out-of-the- 
way spot, and later, say in April or May, 
take the young shoots that one wants to 
retain, and destroy the rest. 


_ Since single “Mums” come so well and 
in such variety from seed, this is a good 
time to plant a packet of seed in flats. 


This will give them just about enough 
time to mature and bloom in the Autumn. 


Many cuttings may be made this month; 
Fuchsia, Carnation, Rose, Begonia, 
Coleus, Geranium; in fact any soft wood 
shrub, as Hibiseus, Chelone, Anchusa or 
Monkshood. 


A new introduction to the United States 
from South Africa, via England, is 
Aretotis seapigera. Most of us are 
familiar with Arctotis grandis, the Afri- 
ean Grey Daisy. These relatives of 
grandis are far superior to it. They form 
a large rosette or mat-plant some two to 
three feet in diameter from which rise a 
profusion of large three-inch (or more) 
Daisies on long stems. The colors range 
from pale yellow to rich orange, tango 
shades, palest-rose to deep old-rose, lilae, 
pink, copper, blood-red, ete.; and some 


have a zone of contrasting eolor. The 
center is sometimes black, sometimes 


orange. The leaves are like granais only 
more deepiy eut, in some being quite 
fernlike. In southern California they are 
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hardy perennials, flowering from seed in 
four months. Some in the garden of 
the writer, planted last Spring, bloomed 
all Summer, rested in the Fall, and then 
bloomed during the Winter. They close 
their petals at night but not so early as 
does A. grandis. Another striking Are- 
totis is “stachidifolia.” It has the same 
habit of bloom, the same vigor, but the 
blooms are seafoam green with a black 
dise and the plant makes an excellent 
ground cover. They all seem to favor a 
hot, dry situation. The writer has found 
but one fault—they are shy germinaters. 


The first of the Gladiolius may be 
planted this month. Try planting them 
this time in groups of one color. A 
group of blue ones (so-called) flanked 
on either side by whites and creams is a 
very fine arrangement. Some of the 
blues and kindred shades attracting a 
great deal of attention just now are: 
Heavenly Blue, Minuet, Mrs. van Koy- 
nenburg, Geraldine Farrar, Veilchenblau, 
Rev. Ewbank, Wedaqewood, Aida, Othello, 
and others. Joerg’s White is a beautiful 
thing, as is also Marie Kundred. But 
who has a character strong enough so 
that he can stop naming beautiful 
“Glads” after he has once commenced? 
When he comes right down to it he 
decides that they are all beautiful! 





Gippsland’s (Victoria, Australia) Giant 


Worms 


BY CHARLES BARRETT 
(In The Victorian Naturalist) 


IZE alone has made it famous, and the 
S Giant Earthworm, Megascolides aus- 

tralis, McCoy, of Gippsland, is hardly an 
attractive subject for study unless one is 
keen on the annelids. So I went to South 
Gippsland in quest of Megascolides, not be- 
cause my soul was absorbed with Worms 
(remember Darwin’s phrase, in a letter, I 
fancy), but anxious to secure specimens 
for the Museum, and gain some first-hand 
knowledge of the monsters. 

My host at Loch (Mr. L. C. Cook), 
smiled at the suggestion of rarity when the 
Giant Earthworm was under discussion. 
In suitable areas, he said, the creatures 
abound, and next morning several fine ex- 
amples were obtained from a very small 
plot of moist ground. Subsequent diggings 
also were rewarded. I might have collected 
50 specimens, without much exertion, from 
the flats near the farm. One little creek- 
side “cliff’ contained many burrows and 
from it nine or ten Worms were taken, 
some whole, others in sections! It was im- 
possible to avoid cutting through annelid 
bodies, the tunnels being curved and going 
up and down in any direction but that 
which the spade was made to follow. Digg- 
ing out a small specimen was fairly easy; 
to extract a large one complete, a task 
needing much care and patience, because the 
job cannot be hurried. 

Though Giant Earthworms exist in thou- 
sands in the Bass Valley, perfect specimens 
are seldom collected. It means both toil 
and trouble to secure them. Many, of 
course, are turned up by the plough in 
virgin soil, but usually in sections. 

As regards records, Mr. Cook told me 
that the largest Megascolides he had actu- 
ally seen measured nine feet in length, 
while fully extended. The largest “re- 


ported” measured 11 feet, while worms six 
feet long were fairly common. The aver- 
age, perhaps, is four feet—such examples 
would measure about half the length when 
contracted. Even a six-foot specimen can 
shrink to very moderate size. 

The Giant Earthworm has a preference 
for rich river flats; it likes clayey ground, 
but also burrows freely in slopes with a 
southerly aspect. In Autumn and Winter 
it is found near the surface, only a foot 
below it often; in the Summer it goes 
much deeper down, but a sudden heavy 
shower brings many to the surface on the 
flats. They dry up quickly in the sun- 
shine; their bodies shrink and become 
brittle, breaking easily as a twisted tube 
of glass. 

Walking over the flats or newly-ploughed 
ground, where the plough has not been be- 
fore, one hears frequently the loud gurgling 
noise made by Giant Earthworms, con- 
tracting in their burrows, which, vertical 
or horizontal, are always damp or slimy, 
and may contain much liquid mud, or 
water. The Worms travel quickly through 
their tunnels. 


Eggs of Meoascolides are found in num- 
bers. Often they are picked up among the 
clods in a freshly-ploughed paddock. They 
may lie free in loose soil, or be fixed among 
grass-rootlets, netted all over like a moth 
cocoon enclosed in an open-work silken 
casket. They are tough and horny, oval 
in shape and measure from two to three 
inches in length. They remind one of the 
large pods of a brown seaweed, which chil- 
dren find on the beaches and “explode” by 
stepping upon them or crushing between 
the fingers. When fresh, the egg capsule 
is of a greenish colour, and translucent. 
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It is thought to bring bad luck to 
count the hives or to sell them for coin 


Some Curious Old Customs 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT, Field Editor American Bee Journal 


()sic customs and beliefs give way 


slowly before the changes that 

come with education and better 
understanding of the relation of cause 
and effect. There are few spheres of 
human activity to which cling so many 
of these queer old customs as to Bee- 
keeping. Some of them, such as the 
ringing of bells and the beating of pans 
when the Bees swarm, still persist. 

A eurious custom which seems to have 
survived from ancient times in rural 
England and, perhaps in some other 
countries, is that of telling the Bees when 
a death occurs. It was not so long ago 
that this custom was quite general here in 
America, although now it is seldom heard 
of except in remote back-country dis- 
tricts. 

Whittier wrote a poem “Telling the 
Bees” which nicely describes the ancient 
custom. The following extracts from it 
relate how the chore-girl moved among 
the hives singing: 

“Stay at home, pretty Bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is Dead and Gone.” 

Draping the hives in black as a sign 
of mourning, was commonly practiced in 
this connection :— 

“Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 


Went, drearily singing, the chore-girl 
small, 

Draping each hive with a shred of 
black. 


Trembling I listened; the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 
For I knew she was telling the Bees of 
one 
Gone on the journey we all must go.” 
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Those superstitious ones who believe 
that the Bees must be told; insist that 
otherwise the insects will also die or 
desert their hives. In old books there 
are numerous instances mentioned where 
events seemed to prove the necessity of 
telling the Bees. In some English neigh- 
borhoods it is said that every hive belong- 
ing to the departed is turned around at 
the- time the corpse is being carried 
from the house. The origin of such a 
curious custom is hard to explain. 

In the mountains of our own Southern 
States, it is thought to bring bad luck 
to count the hives or to sell them for 
coin. In some localities they move all 
the hives on Washington’s birthday to 
ward off misfortune. 

In some European countries it is said 
that the Bees are told of happy events 
as well as dire ones, and that they are 
included in wedding festivities, although 
I have found no such customs in America. 
According to Margaret Morley, it is the 
custom to decorate the beehives with 
scarlet cloth at the wedding, to prevent 
the Bees’ leaving because they are not 
included in the rejoicings. 

There is a German belief that three is 
a lucky number of hives with which to 
begin and that one prospers most by the 
purchase of the first swarm, having the 
second one given him, and finding the 
third. 

It is difficult to discover the origin of 
the custom of making a noise when the 
Bees swarm. It would seem that the 
practice might well be the result of old 
laws in some European countries which 
required the owner to make a great noise 
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fe 7 notify the neighbors of the fact and thus 


he was permitted to follow the Bees if 
they clustered on the property of an- 
other and to regain his property. 

However, Aristotle refers to the prac- 
tice as follows:— ‘ 

“Bees also appear to have pleasure in 
noises, so that they say that they collect 
them into their hives by striking earthern 
vessels and making noises.” 

He followed the statement with the ex- 
pression of a doubt as to whether the 
Bees could hear, and if they do, is uncer- 
tain whether they collect together rather 
from pleasure or fear. In any case we 
find the practice has continued from 
ancient times and it has probably been 
ascribed to various reasons at different 
periods of time. 


SOME ANCIENT BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS 

Honey held a very important place in 
the early affairs of mankind. Not only 
does the Bible contain frequent references 
to honey, but the literature of India, 
Egypt, Greece and other early civiliza- 
tions have much concerning it. In the 
old Hindu references we find that the 
product of the hive was supposed to pro- 
vide not only wealth, but strength, good 
fortune, knowledge and offspring to man. 

Honey was used in connection with the 
ceremonies attending the birth of a child. 
Before other people were permitted to 
touch him, the father gave the baby a 
mixture of butter and honey from a gold 
spoon with these words or something 
similar :— 

“T administer to you the wisdom of 
honey, of butter, raised by Savitri the 
bountiful, long-living, protected by the 
Gods, live a hundred Autumns in this 
world.” 

At the age of six months another cere- 
mony for feeding the child solid food 
was performed. Various foods were 
mixed with honey, milk and butter and 
given with this supplication :— 

“Lord of food, give us food painless 
and strong; bring forth the giver; bestow 
power on us, on men and animals.” 

Similar rituals are common for various 
occasions as when a young man begins 
the building of his house, or the respect- 
ful reception of a guest and numerous 
other times. When the young man 
reaches the sixteenth year there is a cere- 
mony for the cutting of the beard at 
which time the youth takes a vow to 
abstain from honey and flesh for a year. 

It is a bit bewildering for a westerner 
to read translations of the Hindu litera- 
ture and try to understand the numerous 
Gods and Demi-Gods and the things they 
signify to the Hindu people. However, 
one cannot but be impressed with the 
part that honey plays in their cere- 
monials, and the relation which the Bee 
seems to sustain to their religion, myth- 
ology, and everyday customs. The Bee 
appears to be a symbol of birth on earth 
and this is perhaps sufficient reason for 
the general use of honey at bridal cere- 
monies and at birth. 

The God of love is assisted by the 
Bees, in the affairs of his delicate office, 
and the king is permitted to collect from 
his subjects as taxes one sixth of the 
honey they secure. At death one who 
has stolen honey is supposed to become a 
gadfly. By giving honey or oil and 
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clarified butter, the pious man becomes 
exempt from the effects of disease; while 
honey is regarded as an aid to beauty. 

It will thus be seen that honey and Bees 
were closely related to every human ac- 
tivity among the Hindus of old. 

Although, perhaps India has a closer 
relationship with the Bees than the peo- 
ple of other countries, still we find a vast 
literature concerning them in Greece and 
Italy, Egypt and the East. Bees and 
honey have held a high place in human 
affairs since the dawn of history and it 
is only since manufactured sugar has 
replaced honey to a large extent as an 
article of diet that we find a decline in 
interest. 





Rose Campion (Agrostemma 
Coronaria) 


GROSTEMMA eoronaria, popularly 

known at the Rose Campion or Mul- 
lein Pink, is a hardy perennial plant of 
Russian origin, from which country it 
is said to have been introduced in 1834 
and when properly grown and eared for 
is a very desirable addition to the rockery 
or mixed flower bed or border. In 
cultivation it grows about twenty inches 
in height, by eighteen in breadth; thus 
forming a clump of silvery-green foliage 
from which arises numerous straight 
flower stalks that gradually branch in all 
directions, each branch terminating in a 
flower shoot, where only one flower ap- 
pears at a time. The plants flower in the 
greatest profusion during the months of 
June and July, and occasionally as long 
as they continue in a state of growth. 
In size and form they closely resemble 
those of an individual Phlox but are of 
a blood-red color. 

In eultivation the plants should be 
given an open sunny situation and a deep, 
moderately-enriched, loamy soil. A light 
covering of evergreen or other branches 
should be given during the Winter, and 
when this and all dead and decaying 
foilage is removed in the early Spring, 
some sheep manure may be carefully dug 
in around the plants. 

Propagation is readily effected by a 
careful division of the older plants as 
soon as the season of bloom is over, but 
seeds which are freely-produced, afford 
an easy way of increasing one’s supply 
of strong and healthy plants. For this 
purpose the seed should be sown on a 
nicely-prepared border in a warm shel- 
tered situation, about the tenth of May. 
Sow thinly, cover slightly, merely press- 
ing them into the soil with a smooth 
board. As soon as the young plants are 
large enough to handle transplant into 
another border similarly prepared and 
placed in rows about two inches apart, 
the rows being about six inches apart. 
Here they can remain until removed to 
their permanent position in, the rockery 
or flower border which should be done 
as early in the Spring as possible, if best 
results are expected. 

Of this Agrostemma there are two 
varieties; Coronaria rosea, the original, 
with blood-red flowers which is the one 
most generally grown; and a Coronaria 
alba of which the flowers are of a pure 
white. 


Cuas. E. Parneu, (N. Y.) 
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The Drouth in Mississippi 


BY MRS. J. G. NELSON, (Miss.) 


Grower telling of the effects of the 

drouth in different states were in- 
teresting to me. Never have I seen such 
a dry spell as we had in this section. We 
had an unusually late cold Spring; then 
before the crops had really begun to 
grow the drouth began. We had no rain 
from the middle of May until the last 
of August. What little cotton we made 
was made without a drop of rain. 

Some sections around us got a good 
shower in July and they made much 
better cotton than we; just a little mois- 
ture helped a lot. 

I have learned one lesson from the 
drouth, and that is that Nature has a 
wonderful restorative power. So many 
flowers and shrubs that I thought were 
dead have revived since the rains and 
made a wonderful growth. 

My annuals that are selfsown, such as 
Cornflowers, Phlox, and Larkspurs, gave 
me a wonderful lot of blooms during 
May, but as soon as the hot weather 
came they died completely. My Pansies 
died at the first hot breath in full bud 
and bloom. I had a row of Snapdragons 
and a row of hardy Carnations that had 
been set out just long enough to take 
good root. The tops died and I would 
have dug them up if I had wanted to 
plant anything in their place. But when 
the rains started, they all began to grow 
and have given me the loveliest blooms I 
have ever seen. 

My Crepe Mpyrtles and Altheas 
bloomed on and on as well as they do 
any year, but most of my Hydrangeas 
died in full bloom. The spring-blooming 
shrubs seemed to be dying, but they re- 
vived when the rains came and have the 
healthiest, largest new growth, ready for 
next Spring’s flowers. 

Most of my broad-leaf Evergreens re- 
vived, but the Spruces and Firs I have 
been nursing so long, died. The Cedars 
eame out like the Broadlear Evergreens. 
Cedars are native to Mississippi, and 
seem more able to stand hot, dry weather 
than the Spruces and Firs. 


, | ‘HE letters in the November FLOWER 


Y Dahlias seemed dead, too, but 
they came out and bloomed fairly 
well. The little Hardy Chrysanthemums 
are as pretty as they are every Fall, 
although they seemed to be dead during 
the dry weather. An old lady once told 
me we would never have a killing frost 
until the Hardy Mums bloomed. It hus 
been true as long as I have noticed it. 
They are just budding now and the fros 
has not come. 
I grow a hedge of Castor Oil Beans 
every Summer to hide an ugly view. 
Only one stalk lived and it was about 
two feet high when the first rain came. 
It is about twelve feet high now and is 
running a race with the frost to see 
whether it will mature seed and perpet- 
uate its kind. Three large bunches of 
seed are almost mature. 

Another lesson I have learned is that 
Nature usually makes up for her stingy 
spells. We had no garden all Summer, 
but never have I seen such a full garden 
as we have. And to make up for dry, 


dead-looking trees of the Summer, they 
have the brightest autumn foliage. 

The Birds and other wild creatures 
suffered as much as we did for food and 
water during the Summer. I haven’t 
seen a Quail this Fall; they must have 
all gone to the bottoms in search of 
water. One hot Summer afternoon, I 
saw a Mother Quail with a big covey of 
tiny little ones marching through the 
woods toward the river bottom. They 
seemed almost exhausted, and we tried 
to water them but they were so wild they 
would not drink. 

I have never had the Birds so destruc- 
tive in our orchard of Apples as they 
were. But as soon as it rained they 
seemed to go away and did not bother 
the late winter Apples. These late win- 
ter Apples were another surprise of this 
unusual season. The leaves turned yel- 
low on the trees, the Apples were shriv- 
elled up, and I thought they were dead. 
But when it rained, the Apples plumped 
up and turned red, and while not as large 
as usual, they are nice for this year. 

And so Nature teaches us to be patient 
and hope. All bad seasons, as well as 
the good ones, will pass away and we will 
still get along some way. “Harvest and 
seed time will not cease” us long as the 
world stands, the Good Book promises 
us. So let us work and do our part and 
Nature will do her part, too. 





Wintering Geraniums 


HE commercial florists and nursery- 

men handle hundreds of thousands of 
Geraniums each year, and it is fair to 
suppose that the methods which they have 
worked out are the best. In general 
their scheme is to propagate a new crop 
of plants each year, rather than to carry 
over the old ones. 

Sometimes old plants are taken into the 
greenhouse or propagating sheds and held 
over until early Spring as “stock plants.” 
From these, cuttings are made in Feb- 
ruary for the new crop. In other cases 
the practice is to go about the grounds 
just before fall frosts and make a large 
number of stock cuttings from chosen 
plants. These stock cuttings are carried 
in the propagating bench and are allowed 
to make considerable growth. From them 
the regular crop of new plants is made 
by new cuttings in February. 

Of course cuttings can be made in 
January, February, March, April, or 
any other month, and the exact time of 
making these cuttings depends upon the 
time when one wishes to put the young 
plants on the market. 

The usual way is to make short cuttings 
about two inches long, put these in a 
bench of sharp sand with moderate water 
and little or no bottom heat. After three 
or four weeks roots will be formed, and 
as soon as the cuttings are partially 
rooted they are transplanted from the 
cutting bench to small pots. In this way 
they are grown on until they are ready 
for use late in April or up until the first 
of June; whenever it is safe to plant 
them out-of-doors. 


Frank A. Wavuau, (Mass.) 
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Waterford Glass 


BY C. W. BROWN 


N visiting antique shops we are fre- 
| quently shown pieces of glass and 

are told that it is “Waterford Glass” 
and is very choice. If it is really glass 
made at Waterford, then it is certainly 
rare and undoubtedly beautiful; but 
probably nine-tenths of the so-called 
Waterford glass is not the product of 
that factory, although they made large 
quantities and had two hundred men 
employed daily for at least thirty-six 
years, from 1784 to 1820. 

The manufacture of glass at Water- 
ford, Ireland, was started in 1729 and 
continued until 1740, the factory being 
operated by Joseph Harris. In 1783 the 
business was revived by George and Wil- 
liam Penrose and in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, is a decanter 
marked “Penrose” on the base. This is 
of the usual three-ring neck with a 
“mushroom” stopper and is beautifully 
engraved or cut. The very early cutting 
was very light and fine so that it re- 
sembles etching. The glass works was 
operated by different firms until 1851 
when it was finally closed. 

Very large quantities of glass was 
shipped to New York and other American 
ports. One record shows the shipment 
of 100,382 drinking glasses to New York 
between 1796 and 1798 and in 1805 there 
was shipped to New England 17,280 drink- 
ing glasses and other glass to the value of 
545 pounds. Heavy shipments continued 
until 1822 when the business began to 
decline, as at about this time several 
glass houses in America had begun to 
manufacture glass in quantity. 

In 1842 the owners of the Waterford 
factory advertised that they made “every 
article made of glass for use, luxury or 
adornment; also chandeliers, lustres, 
lamps, hall bells, and candelabra.” Other 
objects made were, baskets, butter cool- 
ers, cans, candlesticks, cruets, cream 
ewers, decanters, egg cups, jelly glasses, 
mustards, pickle jars, salts, bowls, smell- 
ing bottles, sugar basins, tumblers, wines 
and rummers, celery glasses, and jugs. 

Of the above, probably decanters and 
salt dishes are the most frequently found, 
as these were not so breakable and were 
handled with more care. The decanters 
had ringed necks with one, two, or three 
rings usually with space between so that 
the fingers which were none too steady 
could grip them easily and not drop the 
decanter. The body was globular and the 
stoppers decorative. There were many 
designs, a large number veing cut in 
diamonds, triangular, square or feathered. 
As a rule the old glass was very thick as 
it had to be when cut with a deep pat- 
tern. The edges were nearly always 
sealloped or saw-toothed either large or 
small. On dishes where the seallops were 
large a fan-shaped pattern was fre- 
quently cut. One pattern used was what 
we eall “thumb-print” but this is what 
the glass workers there called “Printies.” 








This consisted of circular spots ground 
or cut in the glass of the size of the end 
of one’s thumb. Necks of jugs and 
pitchers frequently had circular rings or 
steps cut around them. The step cutting 
was used sometimes around the base of 
decanters and also on oblong salt dishes. 

It is said that much of the cutting was 
done outside of the factory by private 
cutters who worked in their own homes 
so there is a great variation of style 
in the cutting of the examples found. 

Most of the Waterford glass found is 
of a beautiful, brilliant clear white glass, 
but some is found ranging from steely- 
blue to a yellowish tint. Even in sets 
made and sold together there is found a 
considerable variation in color. It is 
difficult today to identify beyond doubt a 
piece unless its history is known and the 
best we can usually do is to say “prob- 
ably Waterford.” 

The strawberry cut or diamond cut was 
used frequently either slanting or straight 
up and down. In making sets of glass 
on orders they usually made extra blank 
pieces so that in case any were broken 
they might be replaced. These were not 
eut until wanted and if not used were 
eventually sold without cutting, probably 
at a low price. So in England and Ire- 
land many pieces of Waterford are found 
without any cutting. 

Many beautiful chandeliers were made, 
and some of immense size, one being re- 
ported as being eight feet long and 
weighing over 200 pounds. 
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Perhaps it is not generally known that 
there is such a thing as American Water- 
ford Glass. About 1822 Jonathan Haines 
selected a site in a forest in Camden Co., 
N. J., and built a glass factory. A village 
soon sprang up around the works to 
which he gave the name of “Waterford” 
after the famous glass-producing town 
in Ireland. After the death of Haines, a 
company was formed to continue the 
works and later Joseph Porter bought all 
the stock, and taking his sons into part- 
nership introduced many innovations into 
the glass industry. 

This was the first glass factory to be 
closed on the Sabbath. On account of the 
fires and the partially used pots of melted 
glass it had always been thought neces- 
sary to operate continuously. But Porter 
discovered a way to avoid this and closed 
his works for the week end. His example 
was soon followed by other glass works. 

Again Porter paid his employees 
higher wages than was customary in the 
trade at that time, and as a result glass 
workers all through the country bene- 
fited, and secured better working 
conditions. 


In illustration No. 1 in the top row of salt 
dishes No. 2 and No. 4 are probably Water- 
ford. They have the step cut bases and the 
first has the fine strawberry cut while the 
second has a coarser and deeper cut in dia- 
mond form. No. 3 in the middle row is a rare 
Sandwich glass salt, showing the eagle design 
in the bottom. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a blown jelly glass 
of the type mentioned, the other pieces being 
a beautifully cut celery glass and a covered 
sweet meat jar of blown glass with a blown 
stopper: 





Columbine and Evening-scented 
Stocks 
‘¥ HE Columbines are so light and airy 
and come in such beautiful colors, 

that one is sorry to see them stop bloom- 
ing. In this locality, Aquilegia Chrys- 
antha, a light yellow, self-colored, long- 
spurred species, begins about the same 
time as the long-spurred Hybrids and 
blooms for three or four weeks (some- 
times more) after these are over. It is 
quite hardy, and easily grown from seed. 
It is my most satisfactory Columbine. 
A double-flowered form has somewhat 
shorter spurs, but is very interesting. 

Fragrance in the garden is a desir- 
able feature, especially when it may be 
obtained with the minimum of space 
and effort. The Evening-scented Stock 
(Mathiola bicornis) is a hardy annual, 
low-growing (not over one foot); and a 
short row, or a patch several feet square, 
will scent an ordinary-sized garden. It 
flowers in about two months from seed, 
and stays in bloom here throughout the 
Summer. It is very pleasant coming home 
in the evening to catch a whiff of delight- 
ful fragrance at the bottom of the hill, 
or as one strolls around the garden, or 
sits on the veranda in the cool. We would 
not be without our evening-scented Stocks. 
It is not a showy plant in the daytime, 
as the blooms are closed and there is no 
fragrance, and so should be planted in 
some out-of-the-way corner, or behind 
some other plants, where its lack of day- 
time value will not be too obvious. 

Seeds of both of these flowers. may be 
planted this Spring or Summer, the Co- 
lumbine not blooming of course, till next 
year. 

P. E. Keepine, (N. 8.) 
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Flowers in the Home in Winter 
BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Penna.) 


lady to me recently, “but I cannot 
bear to grow them myself, they 
are so much trouble.” 

“Then I do not think you can really 
love them,” I replied. “You may admire 
them, but if you truly loved them, you 
would love to care for them.” 

“Oh,” with a scowl on her face, “I 
could never bear to get my fingers soiled 
with the dirt as one has to do, to culti- 
vate them; besides they make so much 
litter and work too.” 

“There is never a flower that grows, 
but a Majesty scepters its growing,” 
and hidden in the heart of every blossom 
is the secret of life. 


™ | LOVE flowers dearly,” said a dainty 


We find many homes where the home 
builder has given no thought for a place 
to grow flowers; but the homemaker, if 
truly a flower-lover, can usually evolve 
some plan and arrange some place to 
raise them if only in a small way. I 
remember one homemaker to whom 
flowers were among the “must haves,” 
and she solved her problem thus: 

A long narrow box one foot wide, and 
eight inches deep was set at the south 
window on two stools, just high enough 
to raise the box-top to the level of the 
window sill; A layer of pebbles and 
charcoal wa; spread over the bottom of 
the box about two inches deep. This for 
drainage and to keep the soil from sour- 
ing. The box was then filled with good 
mellow garden soil in which was mixed a 
small portion of well-rotted poultry 
droppings and wood ashes. Six long 
slender maple sprouts were cut in the 
nearby woods, and three of these were 
placed in each end, one in each corner, 
and one in the center of the end. These 
were tall enough to reach a few inches 
above the window. Their tops were tied 
together securely, and were then fastened 
to a strong nail driven in the center of 
the window ease, making an arched 
trellis for the vines to cling to. In one 
end was planted Maderia vines, and in 
the other Senecio scandens, commonly 
known as “Parlor Ivy.” From the nail 
in the top of the window case was sus- 
pended a moss-lined wire basket filled 
with rich soil, in which was planted 
Wandering Jew of the plain green 
variety. Into this box was planted sev- 
eral Geraniums of different colors and a 
few Petunias, with the dear little Lysi- 
machia commonly called “Moneywort,” 
which soon trailed over the sides of the 
box elear to the floor; and how those 
Geraniums and Petunias grew, and 
bloomed, and how they paid over and 
over again with their beauty and cheery 
greetings for all the little trouble they 
cost, making of that plain sitting room 
a picture of Summer all through the long 
dreary Winter, when otherwise this 
rather delicate woman would have had 
but little to cheer her humble home, 
which did not even boast of a pleasant 
outlook. 

There is a lesson in this picture of 
this vine-embowered and _ flower-filled 
window, in this plain, humble home of a 
poor laboring man. It is the “Law of 
Compensation.” 


enjoyed the luxuries of the fine modern 
homes of even the working-class to-day, 
yet this loss was more than made up to 
her in the privilege she had of driving a 
nail in her window case, if she wished, 
to hang her mossbasket on; and with 
her unearpeted and unvarnished floor, 
she was not afraid of watering her plants 
for fear of marring its beauty. 


ONCE ealled on a lady who invited 

me into her flower room, as she called 
it. The house had been originally intended 
for a Country Inn. When this lady be- 
came mistress here, it had been remod- 
eled for a farmhouse. 

There being plenty of room, this lady 
immediately preempted the long narrow 
drawing room for her flowers. A large 
window in the east end was fitted across 
with shelves, and these were filled with 
blooming plants in pots. On the south 
side was an oblong bay window which 
was a veritable bower of vines and 
blooming plants of many kinds. Just in- 
side the room at each corner of the bay, 
were growing in large tubs an Abutilon 
in one and a fine Oleander in the other. 
The Abutilon was full of the lovely 
blossoms and was tall enough for one to 
sit beneath it, and look up into the lovely 
glowing bells. And how beautiful they 
were with the sunlight shining through 
them. 

In the center of the room was a flower 
stand made from an old fashioned deal 
table. A box seven inches deep was 
fitted to the frame, the top of the table 
having been removed. This was lined 
with zine to prevent any leakage reach- 
ing the floor. Two or three inches of 
gravel and charcoal were spread over the 
bottom; the pots of growing plants were 
set in place till the stand was full; the 
interstices were filled with sand; and in 
these were planted vines of the various 
kinds; Tradeseantias and other trailers 
that required not much else than water 
for their growth. A coal heater in the 
room kept the air warm enough, and 
a vessel of water on this , furnished 
needed moisture in the atmosphere, as 
also did the evaporation from the moist 
sand in the flower stand. Her sewing 
machine and chair stood between the 
flower stand and the bay; also her maga- 
zine stand on which were kept her maga- 
zines and whatever books she might be 
reading, as she was a scholarly, refined 
woman, and who could be other than re- 
fined that lived, rested and revelled in 
the beauty of a room like that? 


UT there are many flower-lovers who 

cannot have a room like this, and 
who wish to keep their flowers over. In 
Virginia the problem is solved in this 
way: A pit six feet deep is dug and as 
long and wide as required. A frame of 
planks, or even of hewn logs, is placed 
around this pit. This should be two feet 
high in the front, and four at the back, 
sloping to the south, and covered with 
glazed sash if possible. If this cannot 
be, obtain a frame covered with un- 
bleached muslin stretched tightly. In 
severe weather, and during heavy storms 
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other things to keep out the wet as well 
as the cold. For the latter a layer of 
old carpet, old quilts, ete., will be suffi- 
cient; but during storms a covering of 
planks or sheets of roofing material may 
be used. It will seldom be necessary to 
keep them so covered but for two or 
three days at a time, and even if a little 
longer, no harm will be done the plants, 
though they will perhaps become a little 
pale. A few hours of sunlight will 
remedy that. 

In digging a pit for flowers I had a 
shelf of earth about eighteen inches high 
left around the side and across one end, 
and the center dug deeper to walk in 
while tending the flowers. On this 
earthen shelf were placed the heavier 
tubs, pots, or boxes, containing the larger 
plants; and shelves were placed where 
wanted for the smaller ones. 

These pits, when banked up on the 
outside with the earth that was removed, 
will be absolutely frost-proof; and by 
using proper judgment in ventilating and 
covering, the flowers will thrive and 
bloom all Winter; and are never troubled 
with insects as they often are in the 
house. 

The door at the end should be double 
with cracks well-battened, and steps made 
to lead down. 

I knew one lady whose grounds in the 
Summer were beautiful with many tropi- 
eal plants, shrubs, and vines, in addition 
to the many commoner flowers, and she 
wintered them all in her pit, with no arti- 
ficial heat whatever. She had oranges 
and lemons; also Palms and Guaves, and 
many other fine plants. She was a real 
flower-lover, not one that was afraid to 
soil her fingers in caring for them. Love 
does not stop to count the cost of serv- 
ice to the loved object, be it flowers, 
friends or those of the family. 





Value of Soil Sterilization 


TERILIZATION is a coming thing, not 

only in the commercial but in the pri- 
vate establishments of this country. The 
value of it was discovered by accident by 
Sir John Russell, who made many experi- 
ments and proved that plants are healthier 
and grow better in sterilized soils. Steam 
is largely used by many growers, and bak- 
ing could also be used. There are many 
ways in which the small grower could ste- 
rilize soil, either by baking or steaming. 
The chief object of sterilizing is to get rid 
of the fungi that infests the soils and to 
cure sickness of soil, which is produced in 
many ways, such as by high manuring, by 
water, by high temperature, or by too little 
air. There is also chemical sickness, all of 
which helps the bacteria fungi to get out 
of balance. By steaming or baking at a 
temperature of 210-212 degs. F. such sick- 
ness can be cured and the soil made fit for 
plants to thrive. It destroys all the soft 
body organisms, but the hard body type are 
not hurt by sterilizing, and it is through 
that ammonia-forming bacteria that the 
health and growth of the plant is promoted. 
The soil for sterilizing should be in good 
condition, not too wet or too dry; a soil 
fit to pot with is about right. Points to 
remember are to use a good thermometer, 
to sterilize thoroughly, and to guard against 
re-infection in storing such soil. 

A fairly cheap volatile antiseptic as a soil 
sterilizer is formaldehyde, in the propor- 
tion of 1 gallon to 50 gallons of water to 
cover an area of 12 square yards. 


Although she never’ this covering must be supplemented with —(Gardening Illustrated—English ) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








The Wild Sweet Potato 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


root with his crinkled snout to 

obtain a palatable root of the Wild 
Sweet Potato. Doubtless this plant’s en- 
larged roots have kept many an Indian 
woman from receiving a severe scolding 
when her man returned hungry from the 
chase. Yet it is a coarse Sweet Potato 
compared to its cousin the cultivated 
Potato. Last Summer at a Boy Scout 
eamp when I had described this plant 
and its Potato, it was not long until the 
boys were down in the meadow with a 
mattock and digging after the root which 
I had interested them in. But the search 
for an old Potato of this kind often dis- 
courages the digger and he is unwilling 
to follow the stem because it travels 
sometimes many feet before fastening 
on to the enlarged root. 

It is a coarse Sweet Potato, yet the 
Indians themselves were somewhat coarse, 
and a coarse food compared favorably 
with their nature. It was known in the 
early days as the Indian Potato. 

To-day we do not disturb its roots for 
food, but the funnel-shaped flower that 
it produces is marvelously beautiful. It 
is from two to four inches wide, white 
with a dark purple throat, and opens 
from June until the middle of September. 

When Wild Sweet Potato once gets 
established, its perennial roots are so 
persistent that the plant is difficult to 
eradicate. This very fact makes it a 
most desirable vine for covering a rocky 
bed, and other objects in sunshine. 

But let a Wild Potato Vine find its 
way into the crown of Crepe Myrtle 
or other blooming shrub, and the com- 
bined beauty of the two, with the green 
foliage for a background, make a picture 
worthy of any painter’s brush. 


Wild Sweet Potato’s fiddle-shaped 
foliage lends a fitting contrast to its large 
flowers. It is a great wanderer and 
revels in climbing over the hedgerows 
where its blossoms sparkle in the morn- 
ing as bright stars do on a clear mid- 
winter night. 

It is a most hardy vine, and claims for 
its home the dry soil from Canada to 
Florida, and westward to Texas. Old 
fields and meadows, and _ semi-shaded 
woodlands are sites that appeal to it. 
For many years it keeps growing in such 
places until its potatoes become so fat 
that they weigh twenty pounds each! It 
is so hardy that its roots will stand more 
than twenty-five degrees freezing without 
giving up the fight. 

But what a difficult task it is to follow 
the small underground stem that leads 
to the Potato. One Summer my boy 
was desirous of obtaining one of these 
Wild Potatoes for his museum. I started 
him out with a pick and shovel on the 
trail of a root. An hour and a half later 
he came puffing into my room, his hair 
disheveled, his hands, face and clothing 


A HOG will invest many a strenuous 





An early morning floral delivery 
on the Wild Sweet Potato Vine 


muddy, and wet with perspiration, and 
insisted that I go with him and see a 
vine that produced no Potatoes. 


When I reached the spot on the south 
side of my lawn, the ground looked as 
if a half dozen hungry hogs had been 
rooting about. My boy had started out 
on the small Potato root, but soon lost 
it and got switched off onto the root of 
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an Amoor River privet which he followed 
in its erazy wanderings over a space of 
ten feet! Sometimes it is as difficult 
to locate a well-concealed Potato as it is 
to walk out of a house whose walls are 
mirrors ! 

The Wild Sweet Potato blossoms have 
some insect friends who come early in 
the morning. The plant opens its flowers 
before daybreak and closes them by noon, 
unless the weather is cool or the sun is 
hidden. Of all the insects that it attracts, 
there is a certain black solitary bee who 
is foolishly fond of visiting the flower, 
and he always manages to let the flower 
shut him inside. 

In examining the closed blossoms of 
this flower for many years, I have fre- 
quently found as many as nine solitary 
bees out of ten closed flowers inspected, 
one bee in each blossom! What a cozy 
cottage it makes for him! The lazy, idle 
fellow allows the flower to shut him in- 
side where he loiters around the rest of 
the day and sometimes throughout the 
night. But one of these black bees, when 
he is aroused inside, furnishes much 
amusement for children who pluck the 
flower and holding the end tightly 
clasped, carry the bee about listening to 
its saucy threatening remarks. While the 
boy is doing this, the flower makes a 
peculiar sounding bell. And when the 
bee finally gains his exit, his teaser knows 
that it is time to take to his heels and 
hide himself from the angry floral 
prisoner ! 





Bird Songs in Winter 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


BIRD that will lend his voice to 

melody in the dead of Winter is, 

indeed, a rare treasure. At my 
place, the Vesper Sparrow is one of the 
most dependable autumn and winter 
songsters. How sweet and soft are his 
rich little notes, even though they are 
conspicuous for their brevity! We have 
the Vesper Sparrow the year round, but 
in Autumn when these Birds move South, 
our Vesper Sparrow population is greatly 
increased. This insures us many pleasing 
songs during the cool cloudy days of 
Mid-winter. 

The Song Sparrow is also one of our 
winter singers, but his tunes which have 
little variations from his mid-summer 
song are not as dependable as those from 
the Vesper Sparrow. The Mocking Bird 
is also a highly-prized autumn and early 
winter singer, but his chief value lies in 
his ability and willingness to reproduce 
the songs of many of our favorite Birds 
while they are absent. It is no little 
treat to be able to listen to a favorite 
bird’s song while the particular author 
of the song is away on an extended 
journey! 

However, the most remarkable avian 
musie of late Autumn and early Winter 
is that composed of the old, old, songs 
of the Cardinal Bird which he renders 
in a soft and subdued tone just above 
a whisper. The Cardinal is not the only 
Bird that practices this wonderful method 














A dense Pine thicket like this appeals 
to the Cardinal Bird in Autumn, where 
he likes to sit for hours and sing in 
low, soft tones his songs of Midsummer 
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of singing. Let this Bird find a suitable 
situation in a dense Pine, or Cedar tree, 
and he will sometimes sit for almost an 
hour on the same perch and sing one 
song after another until he has sung all 
of his songs that he sang so loudly and 
with so much vehemence in Spring and 
Mid-Summer. These songs are rendered 
in such a soft and subdued tone that 
they can searcely be heard farther than 
a hundred feet away. While he is sing- 
ing in this low pitch he is not nervous 
and will frequently permit a person to 
approach slowly and stand in his audi- 
ence only a few feet beneath his perch. 
Just why some of the songbirds practice 
this method of singing in Autumn is a 
most interesting subject over which to 
meditate. 





Random Nature Notes 


Growers of Winesap Apples are in- 
creasing the yield by placing blossom 
bouquets of other varieties in their Apple 
trees giving the honeybees a chance at 
cross-pollination of the flowers. 


J. W. Roberts of Sharon, Tennessee, 
whose 18-year-old Winesap trees had 
never produced a profitable crop until in 
1930, secured a fine yield by placing large 
blossom bouquets in tubs of water. Each 
tub in turn was set about fifteen feet in 
front of a stand of bees. 


The Brimstone Butterfly sits in the 
daytime in a straight posture on the top- 
side of a green leaf. Even though it is 
fully exposed to the eyes of man or its 
enemies, its color harmonizes so perfectly 
with the green leaf that it escapes notice. 


Female Ichneumon Flies place their 
eggs upon the bodies of caterpillars upon 
which the young feed when the eggs are 
hatched. This is one of Nature’s ways of 
holding insect pests in check. 


The larvae of a House Fly assists 
Nature in reducing decaying inorganic 
matter that it may be taken up by plants. 





Saddleback Caterpillar 


Note Brother Auten’s, (Mo.), letter on 
Saddleback Caterpillar. 


I sent about a dozen to glory during 
the Summer. I discovered them on Roses, 
Peonies, Irises and Strawflowers, and I 
agree with Mr. Auten that you do not 
want to brush against them. They move 
very slow and are helpless if you lay 
them on their back. They cannot turn 
onto their feet although they have about 
a dozen of them. I put one on the con- 
crete walk and it was still there in the 
morning. 

Mr. Auten, if you ever get in contact 
with one again put a liberal splash of 
alcohol on the skin that comes in con- 
tact with the beautiful Caterpillar. (The 
description is about right; its horns are 
also brown.) If one application does not 
relieve the burning, put it on again and 
you will get relief. I always wear 
leather gloves when I work about the 
bushes where I expect to find them, and 
keep arms covered also, then I can smile 
at them. Hope this will help others that 
may come in contact with them. 


Georce P. AHNER, (Penna.) 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Boyhood of Washington 


O* February the 22nd, a baby boy was 
born in an old farmhouse, in the 
state of Virginia. He was the son of 
Augustine and Mary Washington, and was 
named George Washington. He had sev- 
eral brothers and sisters, among them two 
half-brothers, Augustine and Laurence 
who were several years older than himself. 

In a few years the farmhouse burned to 
the ground. The father then moved his 
family to another house on the banks of 
the Rappahannock river nearly opposite 
the town of Fredericksburg. This house 
was simple but comfortable. The fireplace 
in the best room was bordered with funny 
Dutch tiles about which the children liked 
to make up stories. There was a big 
meadow between the house and the river 
which made a good playground for the 
children. 

George’s father was a well-to-do farmer 
who owned several farms or plantations 
with many slaves. They did not have so 
much money as they traded things they 
raised for what they needed. When George 
was eleven years old, his father died, leav- 
ing his mother to care for the children and 
look after the plantation and slaves. The 
two older brothers were gone from home 
so George was left to help his mother. He 
was sent to school in a nearby school- 
house, where he learned reading, writing 
and arithmetic. He was a good student 
although he did not care much for the 
school. Later he attended a school where 
he studied mathematics and surveying; 
studies which were easy for young George, 
and were also useful as he became a sur- 
veyor when he was still in his teens. He 
loved sports of all kinds, and often played 
at war with the other boys of his age. 

Young George was a kind, obedient boy, 
always told the truth, and never failed to 
keep his word to any one. He and his 
brother Laurence were fast friends and 
loved each other dearly. The influence of 
his good mother had a very great effect on 
the life of her son. 

When George grew older he was a leader 
in the state in which he lived, beloved by 
all who knew him, and served his country 
in a very wonderful way. 





Nature Study 


AST month we had something about 
the North Star and the Great Dipper. 
During this month (February), we see the 
position of the stars in. the Winter Con- 
stellations about eight o’clock at night. 


In the South we now have one of the 
most beautiful Constellations in the 
heavens; the beautiful Orion. You prob- 
ably are more or less familiar with the 
three stars in a row forming the belt of 
the warrior, if you have watched the sky. 
Below them hangs another row of three 
stars, the upper one quite faint. The 
middle star has rather a hazy aspect, and 
is really not a star but one of the most 
splendid objects in the sky, the Great 
Nebula of Orion. A spy-glass or telescope 
is necessary to bring out the magnificance 
of its form. 

The corners of the constellation are 
marked by four stars. The brighter of the 
two uppermost, is reddish in color. At the 
opposite corner is a blue star. The two 
upper stars are in the shoulders of the 
figure. Midway and above them is a tri- 
angle of small stars forming the head. 


Snowflakes are formed when the condi- 
tions necessary for the formation of rain- 
drops occur below zero C, or 32 degrees F. 
They take on many forms but are all six- 
sided or six-pointed. With a small mag- 
nifying class the snow crystals can be seen. 
Many such crystals packed closely together 
form what we call ice. The separate cry- 
stals can best be seen when the freezing 
eis begins, or in the form of snow and 
rost. 





Log Cabin Drawing Lesson 
O UR picture this month is a log cabin 
similar to the one Abraham Lincoln 
was born in. Try drawing the cabin pic- 
ture, first drawing a mat, three by two 
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Sketch 











inches. tree and 
post. 
suggest the ground and path in front of 


house. Of course it is a winter scene. 


in the house, 





Bible Stories 


HE Bible tells us of a good and beauti- 

ful woman who helped to save her peo- 
ple from their enemies. This was Queen 
Esther, who was a Jewess. Her people 
were the Jews. Many of them were still 
living in the land of Persia. The Persian 
King made a great feast for his servants 
and asked the Queen to come in before 
them so they could see how beautiful she 
was. The Persian women never went out 
in public or before men without a veil over 
their faces. The Queen refused to come. 
This made the King very angry, so all of 
the beautiful women were brought in and 
a new Queen chosen. This new Queen was 
the beautiful Esther. 

Esther had a cousin among the servants 
of the palace by the name of Mordecai, 
who was also a Jew. There was also a 
servant named Naman, a great man to 
whom all other servants were to bow down 
to. Mordecai would not bow down. This 
made Naman angry and he gained permis- 
sion from the King to have all of the Jews 
killed on the thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month, that were living in Persia. This 
made the Jews very sad, and they put on 
sackcloth and went about the streets 
crying. 

Queen Esther heard about the decree and 
resolved to beg the King to save her people 
the Jews. She made a feast on two differ- 
ent days and invited the King and Naman. 
Then she told the King of what had hap- 
pened. When the King heard that Naman 
was the enemy that was trying to kill the 
Jews he was very angry. ordecai had 
saved the King’s life some time before by 
telling him of a plot to kill him. The King 
ordered Naman to be hanged on the gallows 
that had been built to hang Mordecai. 

A decree that was signed by the King 
could not be changed in the law of the 
Medes and Persians, but the King had a 
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decree written saying the Jews could de- 
fend themselves from all who might try to 
destroy them on that same day. In this 
way the Jews were saved from their ene- 
mies as they were victorious and the 
people everywhere were glad and rejoiced. 
Queen Esther had indeed saved her people. 





The Lost Meat 


IG Sister and Daddy went to town one 

day. Among other things, they 
brought some beefsteak home. The meat 
was left wrapped in paper and laid on 
the kitchen table until time to fry it for 
supper. 

Big Sister decided to play a piece on 
the organ, as it was too early to get sup- 
per. Mama and Little Sister went in there 
too, leaving the kitchen quite deserted. 
Now this family had a little black Rat 
Terrier which they thought very much of. 
His name was just Pup. The Dog was 
allowed to stay in the house, and he never 
had bothered anything, so the meat was 
not thought about. 

Tiring of the music, Big Sister left the 
parlor, but on entering the kitchen, she 


‘gave a cry which brought Mama and Little 


Sister on a run. To their great surprise 
the meat was gone. The empty paper told 
the tale, but where was Pup? 

There was no doubt about who the thief 
was, as there were no cats in the house, 
or anything else to take it. Well, there 
was no meat for supper, that was sure. 
On going out to the coal-house to get a 
bucket of coal a little later, Mother found 
Pup perched up on the top of the coal pile 
as far as he could get. When he saw 
Mother, how guilty he looked. As much 
as to say, “I know I did wrong, but please 
don’t whip me.” 

Pup was scolded for stealing the meat, 
and needless to say, he never again took 
anything that did not belong to him. I 
think he learned a lesson like boys and 
girls who do something they know they 
should not. 

This is a true story, and really happened. 





In Praise of the Marigold 


‘T= Marigold has earned the right to 
be called the best-natured of all the 
flowers that grace my garden; it will 
grow in almost any situation; it may be 
successfully transplanted at any stage of 
its growth—from a tiny seedling to full 
bloom. It is so vigorous that no shade 
need be provided, no matter at what time 
of day the transplanting is done. 

It comes in an infinite variety of forms 
—tall and dwarf—and its range of color 
is from palest gold through deep-orange 
to richest-crimson. 

No words can convey an adequate im- 
pression of the glowing, velvety beauty 
of these flowers. The stems are strong 
and sturdy, but if by any chance they 
are blown down by the wind, they simply 
send down new roots from every point 
that touches the earth, and send up new 
branches. 

As eut flowers they are a constant de- 
light. The foliage has a delightfully 
“clean” aromatic odor, and the water in 
the container will remain fresh even 
though it may go unchanged for days. 


Once planted, the Marigold will re- 
seed itself. There are early and late 
varieties, so that there is a gorgeous 
harvest of bloom from early Summer 
until killing frost. 


Mary CHASE CorNELIvs (Ala.) 
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Suggestions for St. Valentine’s Day 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


se OOD Morrow! ’tis Valentine’s Day,” 
wrote Shakespeare; so it is evident 
in his time this observance of St. 

Valentine’s Day was well-established. 

Children who love to draw or paint can 
make artistic Valentines at home for play- 
mates or family. The 1931 calendars of 
THE FLOWER GROWER offer a suggestion. 
And why not make a fan design for Valen- 
tine’s? Perhaps no other design has been 
more freely borrowed from the Japanese 
than the fan, which has a long and inter- 
esting history, for it has served many more 
important purposes throughout the centu- 
ries than merely an instrument to cool the 
air, or as a feminine article for coquettish 
use. 

Although nearly everyone in Japan car- 
ries a fan, when it is proper to use a fan, 
and when not, is a matter of considerable 
importance in Old Nippon. There is indeed 
an elaborate etiquette concerning its use. 
For instance, one must never, decidedly 
never, use a fan when in the presence of 
a superior either in age or station. Neither 
must one use a fan while admiring /kebana, 
or Flower Arrangement, so celebrated in 
Japan, for the flowers might become dis- 
arranged by so doing, not to mention dozens 
of other “forget-me-nots” and “must nots” 
about the propriety of fan-wielding. 

The ogi or folding fan is said to have 
originated through a nun who cured an 
abbot of a fever by fanning him with a 
piece of folded paper, devoutly praying the 
while for his recovery, and today all priests 
carry fans, though not on account of this 
story and also not for use, but rather, as 
sort of a'scepter. The uwchiwa or round fan 
does not close and is probably the oldest 
form of fan, these sometimes having been 
made of heavy iron, and used in warfare, 
wrestling, and the like. 

The fan represents many things to the 
imaginative mind of the Japanese. In- 
verted, it reminds them of their beloved 
and famous Fujiyama mountain, while 
folded up it seems a symbol of life, the 
rivet end where all the sticks are fastened 
together representing the commencement of 
life, and as it spreads out when unfolded 
the sticks remind them of the many di- 
vergent roads of life. Also the sticks are 
symbolical of the family, the two heavy 
outer ones representing the parents and the 
inner ones the children under their control. 

The fan design is also a popular one with 
them in all sorts of decorations, and con- 
ventionalized is frequently used as a crest 
on Japanese clothing. Fujiyama, by the 
way, is supposed to be inhabited by a lovely 
fairy goddess who graciously causes the 
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flowers to bloom on the trees in the Spring- 
time. 

Not only would these designs be pretty 
for making Valentines but to use for mak- 
ing Easter cards as well, because Easter is 
just in the offing. Any appropriate senti- 
ment could be lettered with gold or silver 
paint, and with a delicate little spray of 
flowers painted on, you would have made 
something that you might well feel proud 
to have done. 





Valentine’s Day still holds much interest 
for the youngsters, and the older ones use 
it to play jokes by sending the comic brand 
of Valentines. I well remember when I was 
a youngster that Valentine’s Day was one 
of the real red-letter days of the year, and 
although it is probable that St. Valentine’s 
Day has lost some of its glamour for the 
young, as they are more sophisticated now, 
yet it still retains an interest for a very 
large number. It is well that we maintain 
these harmless institutions of more or less 
sentimental and frivolous value. 
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Editorial Notes 

N English authority says, “To get a 
perfect lawn, roll it for 90 years.” 

So do not be discouraged if yours is not 
perfect the first season after sowing. It 
isn’t all rolling, however, that makes the 
beautiful green lawns of England and 
Ireland. The moist, cool climate has much 
to do with it, as it has with the soft skin 
As I 
know by experience we Americans can 
come. back with just such cheeks after 
long walks and drives in that air. Per- 
haps the charm would not work in these 
days among those whose skins have been 
ruined by cosmetics. How nauseating all 
the artificiality as compared to the ruddy 
glow given by health and the out-of- 


and rosy cheeks of the people. 


doors. 


Garden furniture and garden architec- 
ture are becoming increasingly noticeable 
year by year, and certainly a trellis or 
seat, or both, add much to the charm of 
the garden if properly placed and if the 
seat is comfortable. Too much garden 
furniture is about as comfortable as a 
rail fence to sit on, and of a_height 
adapted only to six-footers, not us short 
folks,—but probably more comfortable 
kinds could be found if looked for. 

&. F. 


Desirable as perennials are, do not en- 
tirely neglect the annuals if you have a 
sunny spot to give them. Young annuals 
are so tiny that they cannot hold their 
own against adverse conditions as well as 
the hardier perennials, so it is hardly 
worth while to try them if you cannot 
supply congenial quarters. 


One perennial that has the grace of 
blooming in Winter instead of Sum- 
mer ;—i.e., Helleborus niger, or Christmas 
Rose, as it is generally called. It begins 
blooming in late Fall, about November Ist 
in this section, is at its best from then 
on until severe cold and snow comes, but 
if covered by a box it will continue 
blooming. Some people use a box with a 
‘glass top or sides to let in light and so 
that the “Roses” can be seen. When the 
snow melts from over the unprotected 
ones they start right in to bloom again. 
Lots of dormant buds are simply waiting 
-for this chance to grow. 


It likes a fairly heavy soil and of 
course needs a sheltered position. Plants 
should be set out in May or early June. 
They seem to enjoy being placed near 
shrubs, especially Lilacs, but where sun- 
shine can reach them. 





Useful Hints for February 


INTER is on the wane, and as the 

days grow longer the sunlight is 
warmer. The plants in sunny windows 
will feel the effects of the hot sunshine 
through the glass and will need more 
water and perhaps a bit of shade. A 
piece of paper against the glass during 
the brightest time will shut off some of 
the heat and still give light. A shower 
in the kitchen sink or bath tub is helpful 
but should be given on a warm day when 
the foliage will dry quickly. 


A close watch should be kept for in- 
sects, as the dry, hot air of the average 
dwelling seems to suit them exactly, and 
they increase with amazing rapidity. A 
small soft paint brush, dipped repeatedly 
in soapy water is an easy way to remove 
aphis, and even white flies may some- 
times be swept off their feet and into the 
suds, if the operator is careful not to jar 
the plants. Plants kept standing in trays 
or deep saucers filled with water all the 
time are much freer from pests than 
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those watered but once a day. White 
flies do not seem to mind the moisture 
but red spiders are practically eliminated. 
If the pots stand flat on the tray an ex- 
cess of water does not reach the plants. 
What they get is only what passes 
through the clay pots which never makes 
the soil soggy and sour. It keeps the 
plants just comfortably cool and also 
moisture is supplied to the air by evap- 
oration. A more healthful condition for 
both plants and people. 


Planning time, and not so long to 
planting time! Can it be that there is 
a gardener left in the land, who lacks a 
hardy border? Annuals are lovely, most 
of them, and have their place, but they 
do not fill the place of perennials. If 
you have never tried a perennial border, 
better plan now for one for the coming 
season. There is a great variety in such 
borders; some people like wide ones filled 
with many species of flowers, but narrow 
ones with only one or two kinds are 
charming and seem a little more choice, 
perhaps, than the larger groups, as we 
enjoy a few intimate friends more than a 
crowd. 


When making out your seed order, 
never forget Shirley Poppies. Sow them 
in the Spring; again a few weeks later; 
and still again in late Autumn. After 
you get a supply they will take care of 
themselves in the self-sowing line. A 
pretty annual is the Chinese Forget-me- 
not, but do not make the mistake of 
sowing it for a low edging plant. The 
flower stalk stands up a foot or so. It is 
very desirable for cutting, and the little 
blooms are of a rich blue shade, darker 
than the lower Forget-me-nots. Grown 
in a clump a little back from the edge it 
would be lovely. If you have a vegetable 
garden or other sunny spot away from 
the regular-planned borders, by all 
means sow a goodly quantity of Straw- 
flowers for winter use. Give plenty of 
room as they make good-sized plants. 





Practical Botany;—Plant Forms 
BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


S ee there are perhaps 250,000 
species of plants scattered over the 
earth, it is reasonable to suppose_ 
that they vary greatly in complexity as 
well as in size and shape. Ordinary 
plants consist of roots, stems, leaves, 
flowers, fruits, and seeds; using the term 
fruits in its popular sense; but many 
plants lack one or more of these parts, 
and some when full-grown consist of only 
a single cell. This does not seem to 
hamper them, for they earry on all neces- 
sary processes with the parts that they 
have, as the housewife who has not a 
“Frigidaire” gets along very well with 
an ordinary icebox. 

The more complete plants consist of a 
vast collection of cells, some doing one 
work and some another. Some form the 
framework of the plant, some make the 
food and others compose the absorbing, 
secreting and protecting tissues. 

Running through all the more complex 
plants, from the least to the greatest, is 
a general plan to which all conform in a 


greater or less degree. There is first an 
axis to which the other parts of the 
plant are attached. The part that enters 
the soil is called the root and its work is 
to anchor the plant and to explore for 
water and food materials. The shoot 
rises above ground and consists of a stout 
framework more or less branched; and it 
is upon this stem, as it is called, that the 
leaves, flowers, and fruit are born. The 
part that bears the leaves is always the 
stem even though it may remain mostly 
underground as in the case of carrots, 
beets, turnips, ete. The leaves are the 
food makers and in our climate remain 
active during the warm weather. The 
flower does not produce food (for the 
plant) and its parts soon fall. 

Plants vary greatly in length of life. 
Some mature and die in a few weeks 
while others develop slowly and may live 
for centuries. Plants are divided into two 
main groups ;—those that flower and fruit 
but once and then die, which are known 
as monocarpie (once seeding) plants; 
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and a second group called polycarpic 
(many seeding) that flower and fruit 
many times. Most monocarpics are 
annuals, that is, they begin and end life 
within a year. Usually they start in the 
Spring, flowering, fruiting and dying 
during the Summer or Fall according to 
their kind. Winter annuals begin growth 
in the Fall, live through the Winter as 
seedlings, and mature in early Summer, 
dying soon after. Winter wheat is of this 
class. Biennials are much like winter 
annuals only they need two full growing 
seasons to complete their life cycle. The 
polyearpics are the perennials often 
spoken of"as the hardy plants. 

It is not always cold that kills plants, 
but more often exhaustion of the life 
energy. Early removal of flowers tends 
to prolong life as the production of seed 
is a severe tax on the vitality of a plant. 
Perennials might be expected to live in- 
definitely but changes in outward con- 
ditions bring decay and death. 

Most monocarpic plants are erect in 
habit, but some are vines and others trail 
over the ground as mat plants like the 
Portulaca. Some have a stem so short 
it does not rise above the earth and the 
leaves lie flat on the ground giving the 
name, rosette plants. These rosette 
plants often have good sized leaves, but 
they are narrow at the base growing 
wider as the circle enlarges. Nature 
plans very cleverly to achieve her end— 
the maximum of sunlight for each leaf. 

The polyearpic plants are divided into 
two classes—woody and herbaceous. The 
woody species include trees, shrubs and 
woody vines; while the herbaceous are 
those that have an annual growth above 
ground, dying back at the approach of 
cold weather. In the woody perennials 
there is a permanent stem which grows 
larger year by year and in trees may be- 
come a huge trunk towering a hundred 
feet in the air. Woody vines are called 
lianas ;—the Grape, Woodbine and Poison 
Ivy are familiar examples. In tropical 
forests lianas are more numerous than 
with us, and often of immense size. 





Helichrysum, Xeranthemum, 
Strawflowers 


O meet the growing demands for 

Winter Bouquets, the Strawflowers 
which are not so widely known as they 
should be, are coming into their own. 
These flowers are unsurpassed for 
brilliancy and range of color, and some 
are quite double, making a fine display in 
beds, but more especially desirable to dry 
and use in baskets or vases. 

They should be gathered just as the 
blossoms unfold and small bunches of 
them tied together and hung with heads 
down until both flowers and stem are 
perfectly dry. If allowed to fully open 
before cutting the heads are flat and not 
so double in appearance; in fact far less 
beautiful. It is well to wrap paper very 
loosely about the bunches while they are 
drying, to keep out the dust and light. 

Do not cut the flowers while the dew 
is on them as they are very sensitive to 
moisture and one cannot be sure they are 
ready to be gathered until the sun has 
thoroughly dried them. Some will be at 
the right stage for cutting nearly every 


day if you have much of a bed of them. 

Strawflowers succeed in any good 
garden soil, requiring very little cultiva- 
tion other than keeping down weeds and 
grass. They would do well in rows in 
the vegetable garden where they could 
be eared for along with the vegetables. 
The plants should be set about a foot 
apart as they need plenty of room in 
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which to develop, for they average about 
two and a half feet in height. 

In color there are white, all the yellows 
from a soft creamy tint to deep orange; 
the reds from delicate pinks through the 
various shades to deep purple or maroon, 
also the lavender, brown, and coppery 
tones. 

Mrs. Epwarp F. Manauan, (N. Y.) 





The Silvery Honesty Plant 


BY PAULINE YOUNKER LOWITZ 


plant of all used for winter deco- 

ration is the Honesty. The beauty 
of its stalk carries an especial appeal 
by reason of its fairy-like structure and 
delicate, pearly leaves. 

The flower catalog calls it Lunaria, 
Moonwort and Honesty, but I have heard 
it called Money, St. Peter’s Pennies, Sea 
Shell, and Silver Dollars. 

The French call it La Nacre (the pearl) 
or La Monneau du Pape (the money of 
the Pope). 

It is a biennial—the seeds are planted 
in April or May as we do our annuals. 

It is not greedy for the first place in 
the garden and I have raised some choice 
plants under a tree where nothing else 
blooms. In favorable weather the little 
plants, the leaf looking somewhat like 
that of the Violet or Hollyhock, come up 
in about ten days or two weeks, requiring 
no attention except during a hot dry 
Summer, such as the past one, when they 
need water. I find too that those raised 
in the shade during a hot Summer, do 
better than those which are growing in 
sunny places. 


In Winter they need protection unless 
one is sure of a heavy snow. While 
banking with leaves does very well, I 
find that the surest method is covering 
the plants with a shallow wooden box 


U) vs SSTIONABLY the loveliest 





and covering the box with leaves or straw, 
leaving an air space for the little plants. 
They live and are green through severe 
Winters. 

When the danger of frost is over, the 
covering should be taken away, and the 
plants grow and blossom quickly. 

While some of the flowers are white 
or pink, my seeds have produced a rather 
vivid purple blossom. They last about 
two weeks, and the petals drop and the 
seed pods form and grow very quickly. 
I always stake my plants, though it may 
not be necessary. 

About the end of July the stalk is 
ready to cut and to peel. Nature protects 
each delicate, pearly leaf with two 
heavier ones, which are easily removed. 
One must be careful in cutting the stalks 
not to carry two or more together, as 
they tangle and break easily. After each 
plant is placed in a frog in a bowl, as 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, there is little or no danger of 
breaking. 

Some like it massed or combined with 
Bittersweet or other winter flowers, but 
I like it best each stalk alone. 

My success in raising. these attractive 
stocks has been very gratifying and I 
am sure that any flower lover who follows 
the directions I have given will be amply 
repaid for his time and trouble. 
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An Interesting California Letter 
BY M. A. WALLACE 


California, about 20 miles north of 

Los Angeles, in a little narrow val- 
ley, at about 1,100 feet elevation above 
sea level. On the south there is a river; 
en the north there are foothills a few 
hundred feet high. To the east a few 
miles, stands Mount Elsie, about 6,000 
feet high, in plain view; on the west a 
glimpse of the San Fernando valley may 
be seen. 

Citrus growing here in this little val- 
ley is the main oceupation of the Ameri- 
can farmer; a few Grapes and Walnuts 
are also grown; and a few are engaged 
to some extent in the chicken and turkey 
industry. 


| AM located here in sunny Southern 


JAPANESE GARDENERS 


N this immediate neighborhood there 

are five Japanese families (four of 
them own their own homes), that are en- 
gaged in flower growing for the Los An- 
geles market. They grow Sweet Peas, 
Carnations, Stocks, Calendulas, Snap- 
dragons, Candytufts, Delphiniums, Lark- 
spur, Chrysanthemums, Freesias, Ane- 
mones, ete. The Japanese own a big 
wholesale market on Wall Street in Los 
Angeles, where they drive in daily, in 
autos and trucks, early in the morning, 
and sell their own flowers. The market 
is opened at about 6:00 a.m. Each one 
has a little stand. Most of the flowers 
are grown “out-of-doors” and bloom 
Winter and Summer. 

The Japanese are a wonderful people 
and very skillful growers ;—patient, plod- 
ding, persevering; and careful as to de- 
tails. They make their “greenhouses” 
out of cloth and “sticks” ;—set up 2 x 4 
posts in the ground, seven or eight feet 
high, use a few cross slats, and cover sides 
and top with a light muslin or cheese 
cloth. In these “greenhouses” they 
bloom,—Sweet Peas, Carnations. Freesias 
and Anemones, all Winter. Sometimes 
earlier in the season they bloom Chry- 
santhemums in these frail cloth “green- 
houses.” The Japanese root Carnations 
and Chrysanthemums in little low tents 
made of cheap musiin or root them in 
sand (poured down on the ground and 
scattered around a little), three or four 
inches deep. The cuttings are planted 
very closely. They are very successful 
in rooting them, and they are good plants 
too. The Carnation cuttings are made 
and planted in December and January, 
and the Mum cuttings in February and 
March. 


ADAPTABILITY OF CROPS 


|? is frequently claimed by residents of 
this state that California can duplicate 
any climate or products of the world; 
which is hardly correct. We have a good 
healthy, mild climate here in southern 
California, but some things grown else- 
where can’t be successfully grown in Cali- 
fornia. In New York City, and other big 
markets of the East, during Cherry time, 
perhaps the finest and largest Cherries 
you find on the market would be from 
California; while here in this part of 
the state we hardly see a Cherry, except 
in the Los Angeles market. But few 





places in the state are Cherries success- 
fully grown. The same with Gooseber- 
ries and Red Raspberries. Down in the 
Coichella Valley, in Riverside County, 
Dates are quite successfully grown, but 
Pineapples and Bananas have been tried 
here in the Southland and the enter- 
prise abandoned. There are only a few 
places in the state where choice Apples 
can be grown. Over in the Eucipa Val- 
ley near Redlands, they grow a pretty 
good winter Apple; and up in Sonoma 
County, they grow very good Apples; 
and perhaps some in Placer County. In 
Santa Cruz County, near the ocean very 
good Bellflowers are grown. 


BIRDS 


S to Bird Life in the Golden State, 
we have some Birds not found in the 
East, and some Birds are different plu- 
maged from the eastern Bird supposed 
to be the same kind. For instance, the 
Blue Jay here is dark blue all over and 
larger, and makes a different noise from 
the eastern Jay. Our Valley Quails are 
slate-colored and rather smaller than the 
eastern Quail. In THE FLOWER GROWER, 
October, 1930, number, there is a very 
good picture of the California Valley 
Quail. The “call” of the Quail here is 
different. Its call sounds something like 
“set-right-here” repeated many times. 
We also have a Mountain Quail, much 
larger than the Valley Bird. We have a 
Bird called “Road Runner’ not known 
in the Kast. It looks something like a 
half-grown Ring-neck China Pheasant. 
One seldom sees it fly, but it runs at a 
rapid pace. In nesting time it makes a 
call that sounds something like a woman 
calling a cow—“s-o-0-k, s-0-0-k,” re- 
peated many times. Some people say 
Road Runners have been known to kill 
Rattlesnakes. 


PEONIES 


BEFORE closing, I would like to men- 
tion one grand old eastern Flower 
seldom seen here in this state,—the 
Peonies. It is generally supposed that 
they do no good in California. I have 
never tried them, but mean to later. A 
man who lives at San Jose and sells plants 
of Peonies, writes me they do well with 
him. He says: 

“T think the chief difficulty in grow- 
ing Peonies in California is the dry Sum- 
mers. So many Californians let their 
Peonies shift for themselves after they 
have finished blooming. We water regu- 
larly through the dry season and eulti- 
vate to prevent baking. Letting the 
plants dry out and bake is fatal to next 
year’s bloom. I don’t believe the Peonies 
suffer from lack of frost, since we have 
so very little here. They flower earlier 
in consequence. You ought to see them 
here.” 

Editor’s Note :— 

The grower above quoted, in response to a 
waqnees, has given a list of Peonies which do 
well in California, as follows: Adolph Rous- 
seau, Benjamin Franklin, Cherry Hill, Couronne 


D’Or, Duc de Wellington, Duchesse de Ne- 


mours, Edulis Superba, Feliz Crousse, Karl 
Rosenfield, Mme. Emile Lemoine, Mons. Jules 
Elie, Reine Hortense, Richard Carvel, Souvenir 
de L’Eeposition, Suzette, Venus, Walter Faaon, 
Alma, Cathedral, Mikado, Rosy Dawn. 
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Care of Canaries 


I KNOW of nothing that brings more 
life and cheer into the home than a 
singing Canary Bird. They always seem 
so happy, no matter whether they have 
seed or not, or whether they lack sand or 
cuttlebone; their little hearts always seem 
full of music. 

But how much better it is to care for 
them and, after you have done all you can 
for them, to be sure to spend a little time 
talking to them! They love attention and 
like to be played with. 

It may seem trite to mention some of the 
things that ought to be done for pet Can- 
aries, but as some people neglect them from 
ignorance, I am going to mention some 
things I do for my Bird. I often tell him 
that I doubt if there is a better chamber- 
maid in town than I am, and as I hold my 
face close to the cage, he pecks me on the 
nose in affectionate accord with my re- 
marks, for he and I are mighty good 
friends. 

I always keep a nice big piece of cuttle- 
bone for him to use in sharpening his bill, 
for he has no teeth and his bill must have 
sharp edges to crack his seeds and remove 
the outer shell. 

He should have fresh sand in the bottom 
of his cage frequently, not any sort of sand, 
but prepared sand, free from lime or grit, 
or other foreign substances which would 
be injurious, such as is sold in the stores. 

Give him fresh drinking water every 
morning, also fresh seed, and do not give 
him hemp seed, for it makes him fat, and 
he will not sing. The best seed is a good 
variety of mixed seed, from reliable dealers. 

Occasionally give him a piece of apple, 
or of orange, but not too frequently. In 
Summer he likes fresh grass seeds. 

Let him have more than one perch. He 
really ought to have at least two, one di- 
rectly under the other, and one crossways 
and, of course, one swinging one, for he de- 
lights in a swing, and often sleeps in it. Do 
not have all the perches the same size. 
Have some large, some small, and let one 
of them be a twig off a cherry tree. Then 
watch him strip off all the bark. Have 
one perch slanting, like the limbs in a tree. 
Give him a variety, as he has so little room 
in which to jump around. ‘ 

Do not put him out on the porch. There 
are drafts, and cats, and, besides, he gets 
all the fresh air he needs in Summer with 
the doors all open. Keep him out of drafts. 
If he once catches a bad cold, he may never 
sing again, as his little vocal organs are 
very sensitive. 

Be sure to give him a bath as frequently 
as he wants it, oftener in Summer than in 
Winter. 

When he begins to molt, feed him, bitters 
in his water and other stimulants which 
bird dealers sell. They are all good, and 
if you give him good care he will sing all 
through the molting season. The losing of 
his feathers and the growing of new ones 
make him weak. During that season he 
should have better care than at any other 
time. 

Occasionally put a very little vaseline on 
his perches to keep his feet soft. If you 
notice him pecking at his feet, you will 
know that they itch or pain him. Take 
him out and rub just a little vaseline on 
his claws and legs—it will bring relief. In 
case his claws grow very long, they need to 
be trimmed with a sharp pair of scissors, 
but never cut beyond the point where you 
see the blood in his nails. 

Canary Birds well cared for will live for 
many years, and many times repay one for 
all the trouble of good care and loving at- 
tention. 


Henry A, PersHine—(in Our Dumb 
Animals). 
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Symposium on Peony -Solange 


(From American Peony Society Bulletin) 


PRODUCED BY ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZATION 


. LEMOINE, France. The Peony 
EK Solange, was chosen in 1901 from a 
considerable number of seedlings ob- 
tained by artificial fertilization without 
noticing the parentage of each. 
The name that was given to it then as 
a trade name in 1907 is a Christian name 
common enough in the center of France. 


SOLANGE HAS INDESCRIBABLE BEAUTY 


SwwnEy M. Fartey, Mo. I planted 
Solange, one plant in 1923. Waited three 
years for a bloom. Unlike many others I 
have grown and even though I had not 
seen it before, I knew it when I saw it. 
The fact that Solange cannot be described 
adequately is all the description necessary. 
The indescribable beauty in Solange is the 
beauty that makes it hit the spot. 

It has been necessary for me to move my 
plantings twice in the last three years, first 
for the lack of room and second, because of 
my anxiety to get a desirable location, I 
got in the way of public improvements. 
Now I am located with about 20 one-year- 
old plants of Solange. All had from one 
to three nice blooms; not so large as they 
were on the three-year parent plant, but 
they were perfect beauties. The plants 
seem perfectly healthy and judging from 
the conduct of nearly a hundred other vari- 
eties planted in the same field, we could not 
expect more. This variety is inclined to 
water-log in rainy weather. 

PERFECT BLOOM BEAUTIFUL SIGHT 


Epwarp AUTEN, JrR., Ill. A_ perfectly 
opened bloom of Solange, free from dis- 
coloration by moisture, is one of the most 
beautiful sights in all Peonydom, and most 
irresistible. It lacks only fragrance to 
entitle it to rate perfect. But how many 
spoiled blooms must we discard to get the 
few perfect ones? Sacking the buds does 
not solve the problem entirely. 

Solange is an extremely vigorous grower, 
else it would have long ago succumbed to the 
Lemoine’s disease which probably once in- 
fected all of it. A number of years ago I 
managed to free three roots of this disease, 


and this Spring had the great pleasure of 
seeing bloom on over 100 mature, healthy 
clumps. As it was a good season for this 
variety, we had more good bloom than we 
had ever dreamed of seeing in any one year, 
or several years together for that matter. 


SATISFACTORY IN CLAY SOIL 


Dr. F. G. BrerHour, Can. Solange in 
my clay soil has been generally satisfactory 
and I can always depend, no matter what 
the season is like, to have lots of bloom 
and scarcely ever find the buds not opening 
well, As this variety increases very rap- 
idly I do not let my plants get over four 
years old before dividing and I notice that 
two or three-year-old plants give the best 
blooms. The root growth of Solange is 
easily recognized, being twisted and 
gnarled. I doubt that the enlargements on 
the roots is root-gall, but all the same it is 
subject to this trouble, and when I see the 
round globules on the fine rootlets I throw 
that plant away. 

The stems of Solange are none too robust, 
but dividing it like I do, the stems seem to 
be strong enough to carry the flower if dis- 
budded, and I do not stake it as I like the 
graceful appearance of the plant with its 
arching stems. Of course if it rains I 
shake out the bloom after the storm. For 
cutting, where can you get the Peony that 
will stand so long? For the cut bloom 
trade it should be superior as it is easy to 
cut nice long stems without injuring your 
plant. I consider therefore that this vari- 
ety is indispensable and deserves its high 
rating. 


DISTINCT FROM ALL OTHERS 


Sam L. Granam, Ga. Solange, a Peony 
distinct from all others and for one reason 
that makes it the most beautiful. With me 
the plant is a vigorous grower with splen- 
did stems and good foliage. The buds are 
probably the ugliest of all Peonies and re- 
main in bud longer than any Peony. that 
I have. This is, however, compensated by 
the beautiful, well formed bloom. It is 
also one of my latest bloomers. I can not 
say it is as dependable as some other va- 

















The above excellent Peony photograph was sent to me by a reader in Allegan, Mich. 





She writes that it was labeled “Umbellata Rosea,” but that instead of being pink 
it is white. From the excellent photograph, can any reader identify the variety? 


rieties, however, with the right season it 
always comes through in good shape. 


BLOOMS FREELY ON MATURE PLANTS 

W. E. Lanican, Illinois. Solange has a 
high symposium rating, deservedly high. 
Blooms freely on mature plants. Petals 
have exceptional quality. Bright sunlight 
injures buds of this Peony and buds should 
be protected by bags. Solange has ugly 
roots but its blossoms are exceedingly 
beautiful. 





Delphiniums from Seed 


BP pomive yen are among the hand- 
somest and stateliest of older hardy 
border flowers. Their absolute hardiness, 
the ease with which they may be grown, 
and value as garden plants combine to 
make the Delphinium altogether indispen- 
sable in any garden scheme. 

Seed affords the most satisfactory method 
of increasing Delphiniums, and fortunately 
they are easy to raise in this way provided 
ordinary care and attention is bestowed 
upon the seed bed and the baby plants. If 
you have choice plants it will well repay 
you to save and collect some of your own 
seed. Allow only the most perfect flowers 
on the central growth of choice spikes to 
produce seed, and carefully remove all 
others. Sow the seed as soon as it is ripe. 
If you purchase your seed take particular 
care that you patronize only a seed mer- 
chant of repute and obtain the best quality 
seed possible. “Cheap” seeds are always 
expensive in the end. Good seeds cost 
money, and are well worth a fair price. 

Sow the seed in July or August either 
in made-up beds in a cold-frame or in 
flats of light soil. The latter will usually 
be preferable for the amateur who has 
only a small quantity to care for, as they 
are more directly under control. Cover 
the seed to its own depth and hrm lightly 
with a flat piece of board. After watering 
thoroughly with a fine spray shade the seed 
bed or boxes from bright sunshine until the 
first green leaves appear above the surface. 
When this occurs the shading material 
must be removed and the greatest care ex- 
ercised so that the surface is not allowed 
to become dangerously dry, nor overwet. If 
the soil is kept lightly stirred between the 
young plants growth will be rapid and they 
will soon be ready for transferring to nur- 
sery rows in a sheltered part of the garden, 
or better still in a cold-frame. Allow 
ample space for development and provide a 
rich soil, cultivate freely and endeavor by 
every means to encourage the production of 
vigorous, healthy plants before Winter. 

If the heds are in the open they should 
be covered lightly with leaves, salt hay, 
or other suitable material after the ground 
has frozen; this to be removed gradually 
in the Spring. 

At the commencement of the next year’s 
growing season transplant to their flower- 
ing quarters, giving ample space for each 
individual to develop. Delphiniums appre- 
ciate an open position with exposure to 
sunshine and a rich, well-prepared soil 
which is kept sweet by periodic dressings of 
lime. 

Should you be unable to bestow the 
requisite attention upon seeds, young seed- 
lings may be purchased quite inexpensively 
from experts and originators of new varie- 
ties. These are usually available in late 
August or early September, and if coddled 
a little at first will become well established 
by the commencement of Winter. 

Delphiniums are among the easiest of 
our perennials to raise from seed, and their 
beauty and worth is such that everyone who 
gardens should make a practice of raising 
at least a few each year. 


T. H. Evererr—(in Rural New-Yorker). 
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Traditional type of Newfoundland Dog 
Photo furnished by Lawrence G. Higgins, (Me.) 


The Dog That Altered History 


BY M. TOURNEUR, 


(In National Humane Review) 


HERE are historic Dogs, but none can 
parallel Boatswain, the Newfoundland 
that more than once changed the his- 
tory of Europe. Within the grounds o1 
Windsor Castile, England’s royal residence, 
stands a marble monument, on which is en- 
graved this epitaph, drawn up by the 
Prince Regent (later George IV) himself. 
Beneath this spot 
Are Deposited the Remains of a Being 
Who Was Possessed of Beauty without 
Vanity, 
Strength Without Insolence, 
Courage Without Ferocity, 
And All the Virtues of Man Without 
’ His Vices, 
This Praise would be but Empty 
Flattery 
Were it Inscribed upon the Ashes of a 
Human Being, 
And Yet It is Only What is Due to the 


Memory 
OF THE DOG BOATSWAIN: 
Born in Newfoundland May, 1801; 
Died at Windsor 18th November, 1815. 
But for this Newfoundland, Pitt’s alli- 
ance of European powers against France 
would not have been consummated, But for 
this Dog, Waterloo and the tragedy of St. 
Helena would not have come to pass. 


Boatswain was brought to England as a 
puppy by Captain Philips of the Royal 
Navy in 1801, and, carefully trained by the 
officer himself, was presented to the Prince 
Regent when the Dog was two years old. In 
a letter of those times, the writer describes 
him as the finest animal of his race. His 
coat was of an iron-grey tint spotted with 
tan; he had a “majestic head,” eyes full 
of fire and yet of gentleness; and a broad 
well-formed tail, that “seemed always in 
movement.” The Dog possessed, in fact, 
the fine character set forth in his epitaph. 
George IV (the Prince Regent as he was 
then) has come down to us as a dissolute 
character, yet it is markworthy that these 
intuitive discoverers of real good in the 
individual, dogs, horses, and young chil- 
dren, had for him great fondness. 

It was during an evening in 1804 that 
Boatswain began to play his part in the 
making of history. He was then a body- 
guard of the Prince at Carlton House, Lon- 
don. A reception was being held that night 
of diplomats accredited to the Court of St. 
James, and the air was full of whisperings, 
for Britain was on the verge of rupture 
with France. Notwithstanding this the 
French. Ambassador and the special envoy 
from Paris were all smiles and palaver. and 





deservedly, for up to that time they had 
secured the neutrality and goodwill of the 
Prussian Ambassador, and Prussia was 
Pitt’s keystone of the Alliance he was seek- 
ing to form. 

It was while the Prince was again vainly 
trying to convince the Prussian diplomat of 
the advantages of uniting with Britain 
against France—uselessly had Pitt himself 
tried to convince the ambassador—that 
Boatswain bounded joyously into the 
Prince’s cabinet. He was carrying some- 
thing between his teeth, and the Prince 
called the Dog to his side. Boatswain pre- 
sented him with a letter, which, beyond 
all doubt, had been unknowingly dropped 
on the floor of the salén beyond. The door 
of the cabinet stood open, and, as the 
Prince very thoughtfully handed the letter 
to Seiner Preussiches Majestit’s representa- 
tive, he observed the French Envoy stand- 
ing in the other room fumbling about his 
breastpockets. ‘The letter was addressed to 
him: 

M’sieur—I am writing to my ambassador 
as well as to yourself, this matter being of 
utmost importance. Any rapproachement 
between the Court of St. James’s and the 
Prussian Ambassador must be prevented no 
matter at what cost. The latter is @ man 
of a narrow and self-sufficient mind. You 
will not find it difficult to manage him.— 
Bonaparte, First Consul. 

Within six weeks the first of the Coali- 
tions against the military tyranny of 
France was signed and sealed. 

The Prince, some time later, presented 
the Newfoundland to his friend Beau Brum- 
mell, who in turn sold the animal for 300 
guineas ($1,500) to the Duke of Richmond. 
Much sought after for his appearance and 
superior qualities, Boatswain at the Peace 
of Amiens was owned by Lord Ross, a well- 
known scientist. Lord Ross obtained per- 
mission to visit France, and took the Dog 
with him. At an audience with the Em- 
omy at St. Cloud the Newfoundland found 
1is way to Lord Ross’s side, and was much 
petted by Napoleon. 

In 1814, when the Emperor was confined 
on the island of Elba, and planning escape 
to France, Boatswain had passed into the 
possession of Lord Ross’s heir, a captain in 
the Royal Navy. Commanding one of the 
vessels lying off the island, he, when ashore 
one day, encountered the Emperor, and was 
astonished to see the Newfoundland race to 
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Napoleon and greet him with every demon- 
stration of joy. Napoleon, caressing him, re- 
membered the Dog, and called him by his 
name, 


On the following night, in the hurlyburly 
of a thunderstorm, Napoleon made his dash 
for France. As he was embarking, an Eng- 
lishman was brought on board by some 
staff officers who had protected him 
with great difficulty from the soldiers. The 
Emperor, as he was_ stepping into 
the boat, slipped, and fell into the deep 
water alongside. In the darkness of the 
night, and the excitement and confusion of 
the moment, his disappearance was not per- 
ceived. A dark body plunged into the 
water, and after diving twice secured the 
helpless Emperor, holding him afloat till 
assistance came. It was Boatswain—the 
English prisoner being the captain, his 
master, who had been captured as a spy 
while he was returning from paying an 
evening visit ashore. 

In recognition of his gratitude, the Em- 
peror kept Captain Ross and Boatswain in 
his suite until Paris was reached, when 
both were conveyed by escort to Bologne. 
There a French sloop, under safe conduct, 
put them on board one of the British frig- 
ates watching that port in mid-Channel. 


The Newfoundland was reinstated in his 
former home inside the grounds of Windsor 
Castle by the Prince Regent, and the Heir 
Apparent himself, some months later, at- 
tended to the burial of his old pet and to 
the erection of Boatswain’s monument. 

Today this famous Dog is forgotten. Yet 
Boatswain took a larger part in shaping 
the destinies of Europe than has fallen to 
the lot of many a statesman. 





Correct Pronunciation 


HE following is a list of Plant Names 

with the proper pronunciation given, 
selected from a pronouncing dictionary, 
just published and compiled by Alfred 
C. Hottes. The pronounciation was ob- 
tained from various plant Dictionaries 
and the most commonly used chosen. 

This small list of names I found I 
had been mispronouncing and thought 
others might have also. 


Accent is on the syllable which is in 
italics. 
Achillea—A kil lee a; 


neez ; 
Acroclinium—Ak roh klyn i um; Adonis—A 
doh nis; 
Arabis—A ra bis; Asclepias—As klee pi as; 
Campanula—Kam pan eu la; Caragana—Kair 
a gay na or Kair a gah na; 
Cardamine—Kar dam i nee; 


Achimenes—Ak i mee 


Celeriae—Sel er 


ak; 
Centaurea—Sen tau ree a; Cheiranthus—Ky 
ranth us; 
Chelone—Kel oh nee; Cineraria—Sin er airia; 
Cinquefoil—Sank foyl; Cleome—Klee oh me; 
Corydalis—Ko rid a lis; Cypripedium—Si pri 
pee di um; 
Didiscus—Di dis kus; Dielytra-——Dy el it ra; 
Dracaena—Dra see na. Euonymus—Eu on 


i mus; 
Gaillardia—Gayl lar di a; Geum—Jee um or 
Geé um; 
Gypsophila—Jip sof il a; Hemerocallis—Hee 
mur o kal lis; 
Hoya—Hoi a; Ilex—Y lex; 
Ipomoea—Ip 0 mee a; Kniphofia—Ni foh fia a; 
Kochia—Kok i a; Lantana—Lan ta na; 
Liatris—Ly ay tris; Lychnis—Lik nis; 
Mirabilis—My rab il is; Montbretia—Mont 
bree shi a: 
Nelumbium—-Ne lum bi um; 
mof il a; 
Nepeta—Nep e ta; 


Nemophila—Ne 
koh _ shi 


ay na; 

Ornithogalum—Or nith og a num; Oxalis— 
O@ al is; 

Physalis—Fy sa lis; Polygala—Po lig a la; 

Pyrola—Pir o la; Ricinus—Ris in us; 

Sanseviera—Sans se vi ee ra; Scilla—Sil la; 

Senecio—Sen ee si 0; Sphagnum—Sfag num; 

Statice—Stat i see; Stokesia—Stohk si a; 

Tagetes—Tah geé teez. Weigelia—Weigela— 


y jeel a. 
Rena Bauer, ( Wis.) 


Nicotiana—Ni 
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Fall Sown Sweet Peas; Flower- 
ing Plants for the House 


TO THE EDITOR :— 

Will you tell me how to raise Sweet Peas, 
the kind you plant in Fall for early blooms, 
the hardy ones; care of same? 

Also what bulbs one could use for indoor 
planting and the care of same? 

What could be grown indoors besides 
Coleus, Begonia and Geraniums? H. L. 

Answer :—The Sweet Peas used for fall- 
sowing are the standard garden sorts, 
such as are sown in Spring. In the lati- 
tude of Maryland they are sown about 
September, and allowed to make fall 
growth, which is covered with brush and 
litter for protection after frost. In New 
Jersey they are sown late so that little 
growth shows, and the row is protected 
by litter. Sweet Peas require deep mel- 
low soil, and may be sown in Spring in 
a drill 5 or 6 in. deep which may be filled 
in as they grow, so as to give deep rooting. 
We would not sow in a trench in Fall, lest 
ice form there. The plants should stand 
8-12 in. apart, and be given ample support. 
Our hgt dry Summers are the greatest 
enemy of the Sweet Pea, which enjoys a 
cool moist climate. 

Coleus is not a very satisfactory win- 
dow plant as a rule. Begonias are usually 
very satisfactory. There are a number of 
Primulas that are extremely satisfactory in 
the house, especially P. obconica and P. 
malacoides, and they will give a profusion 
of flowers during the winter months. 
Among attractive flowering plants which 
require an average night temperature of 
60 degrees we may include the old favorite, 
Abutilon, sometimes called Flowering 
Maple, Bouvardia, Chinese Hibiscus, Jas- 
mine, Euphorbia, Oxalis, Calla, Heliotrope, 


Cuppea or Cigar Plant, Christmas Cactus. 
Flowering plants that prefer an average 
night temperature of 50 degrees include 


Azalea, Cyclamen, Primroses (Primulas) 
Stevia, Marguerite or Paris Daisy, Camellia 
and Ardisia, the latter a pretty little shrub 
with shining leaves and clusters of red 
berries. 

Bulbs are excellent in the window gar- 
den, and they enjoy a night temperature 
of 50 degrees. The single Roman Hya- 
cinth is the earliest to bloom, and we 
usually have some flowering by Thanks- 


giving. Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissus 
require about the same treatment. They 
are potted in October, and then, after 


watering the pots, they are set away in 
a cool dark place until the pot is full of 
roots. They may be placed in a cool cel- 
lar, or buried three or four inches in the 
ground. A night temperature of 40 to 
45 degrees suits them during this period. 
Three to six bulbs according to size, in 
a 6-in. pot, will give a good effect. The 
class known as Miniature Dutch Hya- 
cinths are very attractive in groups; we 
like the large Hyacinths planted singly. 
We usually bring the bulbs first to a 
north window in the kitchen, when the 
foliage grows and turns green rapidly; 
then they are put in a sunny window to 
develop flowers. Six or eight weeks is 
required to develop the roots before 
bringing to the light. They will give a 
succession of bloom through the Winter, 
being brought to the window garden as 
their growth requires it. The Hardy 
Bulbs may be planted out in the garden 
afterwards to gain strength for outdoor 
blooming.- The Roman Hyacinths and the 
varieties of Narcissus known as Chinese 
Sacred Lilies are not hardy enough for 
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garden use. Another attractive bulb for 
the window —— is the Freesia, which 
bloums very freely.—(Rural New Yorker) 


Value of Wood Ashes 


To THE EDITOR :— ‘ 

Does it pay to keep soft wood ashes for 
garden use? . Ww. BA 

Answer :-—Yes, all wood ashes are useful 
for the garden; containing when unleached, 
4 to 6 per cent potash, 1 to 2 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 20 to 40 per cent lime. 
The ashes from hard wood are better 
than from soft, but all are worth saving. 

They should be kept under cover until 
ready for use, and then spread on the 
plowed ground or around hills of plants and 
worked in.—(Rural New-Yorker) 


Hardy Ferns in the House 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

Can hardy Ferns be successfully grown as 
house plants? 

What remedy would you offer for Larkspur 
that turns brown at base, plant wilts and dies? 


R. 

Answer :—Many hardy Ferns are decidu- 
ous; that is, they die down in Winter, and 
this habit makes them undesirable for house 
plants. Hardy evergreen Ferns, such as the 
Christmas or Dagger Ferns, may be used as 
house plants in a cool room, but are not 
likely to thrive in a very warm tempera- 
ture. We have seen them doing well in a 
north window, in a room that was never 
very warm. For house decoration the well- 
known Boston Fern is one of the most desir- 
able. The hardy native Ferns are very 
satisfactory in a shady garden border. 

Information regarding the affected Del- 
phiniums is rather meager. Young seed- 
lings are sometimes attacked in this way 
by the damping-off fungus. The spores of 
the fungus are in the soil, and a close damp 
atmosphere encourages their attack. Good 
ventilation and care in watering are aids in 
control. Many plants infected with this 
fungus in the seed bed show the effects later 
in the growth cycle. 

—(Rural New-Yorker.) 




















Home-Made Wardian Case 


By Tuomas SHEWARD 


HE Wardian ease is usually made for growing beautiful 
Foliage Plants, Ferns and Mosses in the living room; and 
where they will be free from cold draught and dust. 

It is air tight and supplies its own atmosphere by evapora- 











_ 













tion so that watering is very rarely necessary. = 


The illustration shows how to make a Wardian case with 
angle iron and glass 44-inch angle iron is used. This is cut 
into pieces according to the size of the case to be made. 
top and bottom pieces are notched with a hack saw, as illus- 
trated at A; then bent into squares, and bolted together. 
pieces of angle iron, exactly the same length, are cut and bolted 
Glass cut and cemented in, finish 
The bottom is of plate glass or galvanized iron. 
About four inches of rich soil is placed inside for growing the 
plants, which can be Crotons, tropical Dracaenas, such as D. 
Goldieana, and tropical Mosses, Selaginella, and Lycopodiaceae. 
Good varieties for this purpose are S. Kraussiana and §. 
Uncinata, the blue Moss, or Peacock Moss. 


to these, to make the frame. 
the case. 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I will be very grateful if someone will tell 
me why my Lycoris squamigera and Lycoris 
purpurea do not bloom. They were planted 
in 1927. ‘The first year they made a won- 
derful growth, but each year since they 
send up less foliage and never a bloom 
stalk. 

Do you suppose they were planted too 
deep or not deep enough? A number of 
catalogues list these as Amaryllis Halli. 

I notice that Amaryllis equestre (Bar- 
bados Lily) is listed as a garden variety. 
Does that mean that it is a hardy outdoor 
Amaryllis? 

MARIE E. Grover, (Ia.) 





DAHLIA TUBERS STORE POORLY 

For the past two years I have been grow- 
ing the large Decorative Dahlias and have 
had good success in producing fine flowers, 
but have been unable to get the tubers to 
mature as they should. They are similar 
to green potatoes and shrivel badly when 
stored for Winter. Those purchased from 
the large growers seem much more firm and 
mature and store very nicely. 

I plant the tubers during the last half of 
May and dig after the plants are killed by 
frost in Fall. 

Any information on this subject will be 
gladly received, as last season I lost nearly 
two-thirds of my tubers which were covered 
with ashes and stored in a rather warm 
basement. 


Roy L. Henry, ( Penna.) 


GRAFTED VS. OWN-ROOT ROSES 
Are Roses grafted on Wild Roses better 
than Roses on their own roots? If so, what 
advantage has the grafted Rose? Perhaps 
other readers will also like this informa- 
tion. 
Mrs. W. T. BatLey, (Va.) 


MORE ACHIMENES INFORMATION WANTED 


I saw Achimenes at a fall flower display 
here in Kansas. It was very lovely, of a 
dark lavender-purple, and I was told that it 
grew from seed and that it was a rapid 
grower. 

I wish that others who are familiar with 
this lovely plant would tell us more about 
it through THe FLOwER GROWER, as to va- 
rieties there are, etc. It is surely a lovely 
acquisition to the collection of any flower 
lover. 

Mrs. N, H. Battery, (Kans.) 


HARDY LILY INFORMATION WANTED 


A subscriber in Texas wants specific di- 
rections for the different kinds of Hardy 
Lilies, as to when and how to plant, and 
especially as to depth of planting. 

This reader refers to the Tiger Lily and 
says that some writers class it as a stem- 
rooter and others say it is a base-rooting 
Lily. Writers who do not know, should not 
attempt to give information to others. It 
is really a crime to do this. 

—/(Eptror). 


NUT TREE QUESTIONS 
I would like to know more about the 
Butternut as a tree; whether the timber is 
in demand, and whether the suppl 
cient, etc.; also whether the nuts 
sale. 


is suffi- 
nd ready 


Would also like to know about slow- 
growing Black Walnuts in moist land 
where drainage continues. Whether sume 
chemical or soil element affects these par- 
ticular timber trees which are now a few 
feet high. 

Would also like to know if a _ 15-foot 
Walnut tree standing between a cultivated 
field and a pasture lot can be expected to 
drop leaves fate in August continually? 


J. Rogers Boyp, ( Penna.) 


STOCKS DO NOT BLOOM 


I purchased the “Giant-flowering Stocks” 
seed, planted it early, and set the plants in 
my Tulip bed. The plants were nice, large, 
and bushy, but never a flower. The frost 
killed them,—the roots and plants being so 
strong and healthy. Could not dig them 
up on account of the Tulip rows on each 
side. Could some one tell me why they did 
not bloom ? 

Some say they were Greenhouse plants 
and I should have purchased the “Ten 
Week’s Stocks.” Several flower lovers here 
had the same experience. 


Mrs. FRANK J. Lona, ( Wis.) 


INFORMATION ON WATER PLANTS WANTED 
Can some reader tell me the best books 
on the subject of Water Plants and other 
plants for wet, shady places around fish 
ponds? 
‘ LyMAN Brarr, (Me.) 


GOLDFISH DO POORLY 


If some reader can tell me what is 
wrong with my Goldfish Pond I will be 
grateful. I have lost many of my choicest 
Fish.. I have both Fan Tails and Straight 
Tails. They get a white scum or mold on 
them. I have tried salt water, also tried 
Mecurchrome, but without success. There 
are about 20 Fish in pond holding about 
100 eallons of water, and it seems to have 
plenty of swimming space which is clear 
of plants. Have two water Lilies and 
seven of the best-recommended Water 
Plants for Goldfish Ponds. The Pond has 
the sun part of the day and is built of 
concrete. 

Iona S. SHarp, (Calif.) 


PLANTS AND VEGETABLES FOR ACID SOIL 


I have acquired a piece of land next to 
a grove of red and white Oaks on which I 
am making a garden. The land is acid and 
not very fertile. I have given it a good 
dressing of well-rotted manure and expect 
to add lime or gypsum before planting 
time. 

Would welcome some suggestions along 
this line and would appreciate a list of 
plants both flowers and vegetables, that 
will do well in acid soil. Any suggestions 
az to plants which need a sweet or alkaline 
soil will also be welcome. 


JoHN M. Sutron, ( Mich.) 


TIME FOR MOVING BLEEDING 
PEONIES 
Would like to know the best time for set- 
ting out roots of Bleeding Heart and Peo- 
nies. Some say August is the best month 
and some say that March is the best in this 
State. Which is really the best? 


PAULINE Murpnuy, (W. Va.) 


HEART AND 


PREPARING STRAWFLOWERS 

When Strawflowers are picked to dry 
should they be picked with long stems and 
hung up in a dark place to dry, and then 
the flower heads be picked off and 
stemmed; or should heads be picked off and 
stemmed right away? I have never tried 
to stem any, those I have, I left on their 
own stems. I always have a lot of them. 


Mrs. Frank J. Lona, (Wis.) 
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ANSWERS 


GROWING LARGE TOMATOES 


Answering Geo. A. Sharpe, (Mo.) : 

Get seed of the Diener Tomato from 
Richard Diener of Oxnard, Calif. I had 
many very large ones this Summer. I 
used paper mulch, planting the vines be- 
tween strips of this. 

Any 2-12-2 fertilizer should give good 
results, the low percentage of nitrogen 
favoring the setting of fruit instead of 
extreme vine growth. Apply a handful 
around plants after they have re-rooted 
after transplanting to garden, being care- 
ful not to place it too near the plant. Rake 
in and water to dissolve it. We used no 
fertilizer other than barnyard manure as 
our soil is a heavy rich clay loam, 

These Diener Tomatoes are the largest 
we ever grew and not extremely late. Pick- 
ing off some of the young fruit might be 
worth trying. Mulch paper was also fine 
for our Gladiolus, and we had fine ones in 
spite of the terrible drouth. 


Mrs. Hetena E. McMEEKIN, (Ont.) 


PEONY STEM ROT 

Answering questions on Page 578 Nov. 
issue, “Peony Trouble”: 

I worked with a party who had the same 
trouble. Took up plants early in the 
Spring; washed thoroughly. Then gut into 
divisions, scraping off every bit of rot. 
Some had a coating like patent leather. 
This was removed, and from some of the 
larger roots dug rot out of center, so as 
to get every bit of rot off. 

Then got a large stone jar and made a 
solution of 20 grains of bi-chloride of Mer- 
cury to a gallon of water. Let roots lay 
in solution one-half hour. Then plant in 
clean soil. 

Have tried this and plants came good. 
Hope this may help Peony grower from 
Maine. 

Wma. Birrers, (Wis.) 


BUTTERFLY LILY 

Permit me through your valuable maga- 
zine to offer Mary O. Porter, (Mo.), the 
correct name for the Butterfly Lily. 

This has been answered by Huron H. 
Smith, as Calochortus Venustus. This is 
incorrect. The proper name is, botanically, 
(Hedychium coronarium), known as _ the 
Ginger or Butterfly Lily.- This is a very 
fragrant tropical Lily, with white waxy 
flowers. Its natural habitat is the East 
Indies. 

This Lily is only found in very large 
conservatories, and is to be found growing 
at the Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago. 


H. B. Morecanp, (N. Y.) 


FLOWERS FOR MID-SEASON BLOOMING 

Answering Mrs. Walter E, Dyheman, 
(Ore.), in the April Issue: 

I find the following flowers all bloom 
after the ones mentioned (Irises, Lupines, 
Foxgloves, etc.), and before hard frosts 
come here: Tiger Lily, Chimney Bellflower 
(Campanula pyramidalis), Monkshood 
(Aconitum), Balloon Flowers (Platycodon 
grandiflorum), in both blue and white, 
Yucca filimentosa, Red Hot Poker (Tri- 
toma), Golden Glow, Statice latifolia, 
Hardy Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), Hel- 
enium autumnale (of which the variety 
Riverton Gem is one of the best), Boltonia 
asteroides, and Goltonia candicans (this 
latter a bulb planted in the Spring like 
Glads). 

These also might be suitable in Oregon; 
they do well here: Phlox decussate in its 
many varieties (summer-blooming hardy 
Phlox), Gypsophila paniculata (Baby’s 
Breath or Chalk Plant), Lilium Auratum, 
and Lilium speciosum magnificum. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home Plan No. 4-B-6 


Spanish in Style* 


By The Architect’s Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HIS house, 4-B-6, which is Spanish in 
| style, illustrates the excellent results 
that may be obtained in small house 
design by following the general style of 
early Spanish-American architecture. The 
design contemplates the use of stucco over 
hollow tile or brick, of a light pink color, 
in a trowel finish. The woodwork should 
be finished in a weathered pine to give it 
an aged effect, with shutters in a turquoise 
blue. The roof should be of mission tile in 
variegated colors of browns, reds and yel- 
lows, laid in irregular form. This house 
nfay be built on a 50-foot lot, but a greater 
frontage is advisable. 

The house is unusual in plan, having the 
living room so placed that it serves as an 
axis for the balance of the house. Upon 
entering the living room one will be imme- 


diately impressed with the beautiful garden 
view, since the living room opens onto the 
porch with two pairs of full length case- 
ment windows. In both Summer and Win- 
ter the porch might become a part of the 
living room by enclosing it with glass, thus 
permitting of its use in Summer for dining 
purposes and converting it into a sun room 
in Winter. In this way the living space of 
the house is increased with very little addi- 
tional expense. 

The kitchen faces the street and yet is in 
close communication with the kitchen yard, 
which is reached through a rear entry in 
which are also contained the basement 
stairs. The ice box is built into one of the 
kitchen walls and may be iced from the 
rear entry. This kitchen contains every 
convenience of a well equipped modern 


- Living: 


px 


- Pro- 


10 OKI 





kitchen. The breakfast room overlooks the 
garden and will be found to be of ample 
size. It may also be reached from the 
kitchen. 

The bedroom wing contains a private 
hall, with two bedrooms and a bathroom. 
The bedrooms are unusually well placed, 
with light on three sides, with ample clos- 
ets, with an additional hanging closet in 
the hall and a linen closet opening into the 
bathroom. 

The charm of this house is its simplicity. 
The arched doorway with its bit of over- 
hanging roof contribute the necessary ele- 
ment of charm and vivacity. The solid 
blinds, painted blue, add a pleasing con- 
trast to the pink-toned stucco and the varie- 
gated roof. 

In this plan it will be seen that the sleep- 
ing quarters and bath are located in a wing 
very much to themselves and that access to 
any of these rooms is not gained directly 
from any other room of the house. Thus 
the very first principle of proper bungalow 
design has been met. 

Construction: Hollow tile or brick; ex- 
terior finish stucco; tile roof; wood shut- 
ters. 

Facing: Should be faced to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the setting, and, if nec- 
essary, reversed. 


*Questions addressed to the peger will be 


answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of 
commerce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 





I should think Shirley Poppies, the seed 
of which might be scattered between the 
Canterbury Bells and Sweet Williams, 
would do very well after these plants were 
removed. These Poppies will bloom here 
between two and three months after the 
seed is sown. 

If the Columbines and Pyrethrums are 
not too close, Glads could probably be 
grown between them if in full sun. If in 
the partial shade Tuberous Begonias should 
be very satisfactory instead of Glads. 
Many of my Tuberous Begonias are so 
grown, and as their roots spread a very 
short distance from the bulb, seem to do 
quite well thus. 

P. E. Keeptne, (N. S.) 


MOVING BLACK WALNUT TREE 


Answering Elizabeth M. Loud, (N. Y.): 

Transplanting Black Walnut (Juglans 
nigra), should be attempted only by those 
of experience. At best, they do not take 
kindly to moving, and should rarely, if 
ever, be moved. I suggest leaving well 
enough alone, except of course there is 
some pressing reason for its removal to a 
new “address.” The Black Walnut, should 
be moved when entirely dormant, and then 
suggest you use liberaliy peat moss and 
leaf mold in the transplanting compost, if 
it is to weather the shock of being dis- 
turbed. By localizing the roots and with- 


out moving the tree for a year or so after, 
seems the best plan of procedure, the fol- 
lowing method is recommended— 

Remove the soil under and around the 
tree, (as in root pruning) leaving a good 
ball of earth, being careful not to break 
the ball. Substitute the earth removed by 
replacing with peat moss, making it firm 
all around the ball; this will concentrate 
the root system entirely to the ball of 
earth remaining. Carry the work out as 
expediently as possible and support the 
tree if necessary to prevent blowing in the 
wind. 

When satisfied it has recovered the root 
pruning shock, move finally to its new 
home, when it can be moved in compara- 
tive safety. Other readers having any 
specimen trees they wish to move, will per- 
haps find this plan the solution of their 
tree-moving problems. 


H. B. Moreranp, (N. Y.) 


PORTULACA FOR TERRACE 

Answering George M. Abbott, (Ne- 
braska) : 

I grow Portulaca very successfully by 
starting it in hotbed in Spring and trans- 
planting it directly to place where it is 
wanted, as the very fine seed sprouts much 
better in the hotbed. It transplants very 
easily. Set out after all danger of frost is 
over. Plants spread over quite a bit of 


ground so need not be planted closer than 
about one foot, It likes a hot sunny loca- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hetena E. McMeextn, (Ont.) 


DIVIDING PERENNIALS 

Answering H. V. Snyder, (W. Va.) : 

Yes. Fall is the best time to plant or 
sub-divide most Perennials; some as early 
as the first October. Covering the plants 
is desirable, and often necessary, for the 
correction of the detrimental results from 
frequent freezing and thawing. Planting in 
Fall has the advantage of our expecting 
bloom the following year, (sometimes we 
may be disappointed) and if Canterbury 
Bells, Campanula medium is going to be 
treated as such, instead of biennials, failure 
often results. Better to carry them over 
the Winter in cold frames, or in pots sunk 
in cold frames, and planted in Spring, to 
their blooming quarters. These in particu- 
lar resent heavy covering. Covering for 
protection is one thing, and hilling up an- 
other; both are permissible when applied in 
the right direction. The former is best 
applied to perennials in the herbaceous 
border, only and not before the sur- 
face of the ground has frozen over. Long 
litter from the stable is best for this pur- 
pose, and when spread over and around the 
lants, prevents thawing out. Foxgloves, 
Delphiniuma, Columbines, Geums, ete., 
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must be lightly covered, as when covered 


over the hearts they may rot. I share with 
you the opinion ideal wintering is not as 
easy as supposed, but if covering is attended 
to at the right time, most specimens in the 
herbaceous border will come through the 
Winter successfully. 


H. B. Morevanp, (N. Y.) 


BEST VARIETIES PERENNIAL ASTERS 


Answering C. R. Hardy, (Ga.): 
Nancy Ballard,—reddish-purple, very double. 
Precox,—very large reddish-mauve. 
Joan Vaughan,—large mauve, blue double. 
These are very good. 


Mrs. HELENA E. MCMEEKIN, (Ont.) 


TO STAKE ACONITUMS 


For Mrs. Albert Obergfell, ( Mont.) : 

[ had the same trouble with Monkshood 
on the North side of the house, and now 
use, where I cannot tie them directly to the 
veranda, light stakes about six feet high, 
and raffia for tying. Strips of cloth would 
do if raffia is unobtainable. The plant is 
tied to the stake about eighteen inches 
from the ground, again just under the 
flower spike, and if necessary, (usually it 
is) about one-third of the way up on the 
main spike. In tying, the raffia is tied 
securely around the stem of the plant, and 
a loop then taken around the stake. The 
stakes can be practically hidden between the 
plants and the house if carefully placed. 


P. E. Keepina, (N. S.) 


LILY-FLOWERING TULIPS 


To your inquirer who wishes to know of 
varieties of lily-flowered Tulips, other than 
Sirene and Picotee, I send the following 
list. Some are well known; others are 
rare. 

Adonis, vivid-carmine 

Alaska, golden-yellow 

Artemus, bright-rose 

Centaur, carmine-violet 

Eclipse, dark-buff 

Elegans, scarlet 

Elegans, alba, white, edged crimson 

Ellen Willmott, yellow-cream 

Fulgens, crimson 

Golden Spire, deep-yellow, edged scarlet 

Hebe, salmon-rose 

Isolda, soft-yellow 

LaMerveille, orange-red 

Mrs. Moon, ’ golden- -yellow 

Nectar, fiery- crimson 

Parisian, yellow 

Retroflecas, ale-yellow 

Solfatare, primrose-yellow 

White Croas 

Yellow Picotee 


Nevure A. Leckie, (Conn.) 


PREVENTING MOTHS IN WOOLENS 


I tried the experiment of preventing 
Moths with splendid success, as follows: 

Saturate pure woolen clothes with a solu- 
tion of bi-chloride and let them dry. The 
solution should be about the strength for 
external application. Hang the clothes in a 
closet or in places which Moths frequent 
and they will be destroyed and prevented. 


Mrs. W. T. BatmLey, ( Va.) 


PEONY PROBLEMS 

In answer to Guy H. Smith, 
December issue: 

It was not stated what kind of fertilizer 
was used. Broadcasting fertilizer on the 
plants is harmful and will burn the foliage 
of the plants even if bone-meal is used. I 
have planted many Peonies and mixed bone- 
meal with the soil before or at the time of 
planting and have had some very gratifying 
results. And would advise to use a sharp- 
pointed stick to make holes around the 
Peony plants, not too close and not too far 
from the roots and fill those with bone- 
meal. The plant will absorb it gradually. 
I for one (and other nurserymen that I 
know) use bone-meal exclusively, because it 
is a slow-acting but very effective fertilizer. 
(Continued on page 99) 


(Mich. ) 
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RATE 12%:c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No. 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 

















Aquatic Plants 


NUSUAL AMERICAN PLANTS for pools, waterfront 
ba wild life our specialty. 3 Wild Columbine, 3 Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, 4 True Forget-me-not, 5 Blue Water Iris, 
3 e Loosestrife, $5.00 f.o.b. —. 2 Cardinal 
Flower free with orders until May Grow in any 
garden. Catalog tree TERR ELLs ‘NURSERIES, 87 
W. Bik., Oshkosh, 





Wisconsin. 


Bulbs 


RARE LILIES. (Not Lilium.) For pot- we & —_ 
berry, Fairy or Spider Lilies, $2.00 dozen. 

Lemon, Jacobean, Torch or Delicate Lilies, $2. 50 < docu, 
Barbadoes, Knights Star, or St. Bernard’s Lilies, $3.50 
dozen. Ifafa, Kaffir or ‘Scarborough Lilies, $7.50 dozen. 
Amazon, Clive, Lillies, $10.00 dozen. All postpaid. 
Catalog. GORDON AINSLEY, CAMPBELL, POC ALL- 
FORNIA. 

BULBS—Regal, Roezli, Auratum and other lily bulbs and 
seed. Fine Hybrid Delphiniums. Please let us have 
your © our list, Walter R. Taylor, Olympia 
Wash., R, 




















Cactus 


CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 

blooming size, $1. 00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 

CACTUS—16 different varieties blooming size—2 of each 
50. Tags with names and infor- 

. $6.25. F, O. B, Wt. 34 pounds. 

$13. 50. One pair tongs free with 260 

Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 











Cactus. C J. 








Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 different labeled plants, all 
choice large incurved varieties, fine collection, p. a. 7 





labeled plants, Extra Exhibition varieties, $1.0 12 
plants New Hardy Chrysanthemums, something tad in 
Culture leaflet 


style and color, choice collec.ion $1.00. 
with order. ‘The Gardens,’’ 238 E. 
York, Penna. 


Boundary Ave., 


DAHLIA SEED—No better seed sold by anyone or at 


any prices. All seed - % - 100 seed $1.00. 500, 
$4.50. 1,000, $7.50. Callaghan, 3408 Webster 
Street, Oakland, California. 





THE DAHLIA SEED SUPREME. $1.00 per packet. 
Years of wonderful satisfaction to my customers, one 


at Storrs Trial Grounds. 
Get price list of New Introduetions. A, G. Goodacre, 
x 86, Gardena, Calif. 


DAHLIA LOVERS—Four fine Dahlias for $1.00. Jersey 
Beauty; Judge Marean; Talisman and Oregon Beauty. 
Price list of Dahlias and Gladiolus mailed free. Leon- 
ard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 
BARGAINS IN SURPLUS DAHLIAS. Mrs. Carl Sal- 
bach, Rosa Nell, 20c; Bonnie Brae, Gladys Bates, Kitty 
Dunlap, Mr, Crowley, Mrs. Ethel Smith, 25c; Der. 
Francis Lobdell, Kalif, Margaret Masson, Nichu, 35c. 
A few others also. For limited time only. Knollwood 
Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS, Latest and Standard Va- 
rieties, satisfaction guaran ° . “a prices. Lake- 
wooed Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio 
8 LARGE DAHLIAS or {2 POMPON. DAHLIAS named 
and 1 doz. Mixed Gladiolus and 100 Mixed Bulblets for 
$3.00. Post Prepaid. W. 8. Whitmore, Boylston, Mass. 
DAHLIAS. CHOICE VARIETIES. Quality and satis- 
faction. Descriptive price list upon request. 
en & Sons Variety Gardens, Route 2, Hebron. 
0. 


got high score, points, 




















EXHIBITION DAHLIAS. Collections of 6 for $2.50, 
$2.00, $1.50, $1.25. Send for list. Scidmore’s Dahlia 
Gardens, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

DAHLIA, Jane Cowl, Strong Healthy Root Divisions show- 
ing eyes. $1.00, postpaid. Six for $5.00. Ship any 
— Stephen J. Burroughs, Jr., Route 3, Bridgeport, 
Sonn. 











Delphiniums 


WINGS RENOWNED gh tg unexcelied here 
or abroad, mostly Wrexham strain, ta —- rizes 
at garden and cut flower Mix $1.00 
named varieties $1.50, mixed named —~ Bay $2. 06 a 
package, Baby ings $7.50 for two dozen, all prepaid. 
We raise Delpkiniums exclusively. Wings Delphinium 
Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 

DELPHINIUMS OF HOODACRES, bred and grown by 
Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, Oregon. Originator Hood- 
acres Whites—large. double, vigorous, magnificent. In- 
troducer Wrexham strain in this country. Hoodacres; 
largest Delphinium farm in America. Plants, seeds, de- 
scriptive price list. Special Spring plant offer. 
MILLER’S GIANT FLOWERING Delphiniums. Selected 
seeds from extra large flowers and spikes, 200 seeds for 
$1.00. Baby Delphinium plants, 15 for $1.00. N. A. 
Miller, 458 East 66 St., Portland, Oregon. 


DELPHINIUM—SEED SELECTED only from extra large 
double flowers. Plants, Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 

















CHRYSANTHEMUM—new and rare type. White Ever- 
blooming from spring until freezing weather. Hardy 
Perennial. Each, $1.10, postpaid. Mrs. Violet Garwood, 
Route No. 1, Marshall, Illinois. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINiIUMS. Immense spire- 
like trusses of bloom. A delight to all true flower lovers. 
Photos sef&t on request. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Ave., W., 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. ss 





EIGHT HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ator $1.00. 
clumps, all distinctly different, correctly named, for 00. 
This is your chance to get a beautiful collection. Li- 
censed growers. F. Sweet, Painesville, Ohio. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 12 Plants postpaid, one dollar. 
Choice varieties. Labeled. Assortment. My selections. 
No refills. M. A. Wallace, Route 2, San Fernando, 
California. 











Dahlias 


YOUR CHOICE—Dr. J. Carman, Fort Monmouth, Jane 

Cowl, My Maryland, Waldheim Sunshine, any for 
. Ask for price list. Frank’s Dahlia Garden, 

Bedford, Ohio. 

TWENTY FIVE % DISCOUNT off list. Send for it. 

The Best for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Bos- 

ton 24, Mass. 


DAHLIA SEED—New garden thrills for you. Monster 
Dahlias from seed in one season. Send for free copy 
“‘Chageda Dahlia Seed’’ or general catalog listing 1000 
varieties of choice flower seeds and bulbs. harles GQ. 
Davis, Chageda Gardens, San Leandro, Calif. 

DAHLIA SEED—Saved from finest prize winning parents. 
One hundred selected seed $2. Jane Cowl tubers, ‘ 
Free catalog. Bob Anderson, 317 South Broadway, Los 




















Angeles, California. 
DAHLIA BARGAINS. List Free. 10 different Pom- 
pons, $1.00 plus postage. Montbretia and Tuberosesa 60c 


dozen. D. W. Kerr, Bloomsburg, Pa, 





CERTAIN-TEED DAHLIAS—Finest varieties, near whole- 
sale. Jane Cowl $2.00. Mary Wade 0. Roman 
Eagle $.75, postpaid in U. S. Catalog free. M. Mark- 
land, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Gladiolus 


BULBLETS OF KING ARTHUR, $10.00 each, $100.00 
dozen. ree new ones, Constancy, Lavender Delight, 
and Radiance, all described in my Fall List. Real Bar- 
gains in many of the new varieties. Arthur Arenius, 
Box H, Longmeadow. Mass. 

NEWER GLADS, highest quality; lowest possible prices 
to give the utmost value in these days of eccnomy. 











Ernest Clark, Windsor, Conn. 
BEAUTIFUL ROSE PINK GLADIOLUS. Grower ex- 
clusively of E, J. Shaylor Gladiolus, large bulbs $3.50; 


Medium eS 50; Small $1.50 per dozen. J. M. Leaphart, 


Columbia, 8. © =o 
EXTENSIVE LIST OF NEW and standard varieties at 
money saving prices, sent on request. Perrin, 764 Alberta 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS—Write for free price list. Listing 
over 150 varieties of Gladiolus, Dahlias and perennials. 
Columbia Gardens, Cedarburg, Wis. Eee 
ATTENTION GLAD FANS. Biggest offer in universe. 
200 small or 100 large, mixed $1.50. Why pay for 
names? ‘These are standard varieties. Buy flowers, not 
names. Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 

BARGAIN SALE—Small Lots—A. E. Kunderd, Betty 
Joy, Chicago, Copper Bronze, Delaware, Bennett, Giant 
Nymph, Jane Adams, Longfellow. Mary Lockwood, Mrs. 
Vosberg, Opal Long, Olive Goodrich, Queen of Orange, 
Richard Diener. H F. Kellogg, Iowa Falls, Lowa. 
GOOD ASSORTMENT GLADIOLI bulbs, 
dium $1.00,—100. $8.00—1,000, prepaid. 
Gladioli Gardens Bloomfield, N. J., Rte. 1. 




















large and me- 
Canterbury 








THE BEST OF ALL, old and new Dahlias. Low prices, 

wholesale and retail. Write Kunzman, Indiana Dahlias, 

New Albany, Ind. 

HONOR-ROLL DAHLIAS. Not the cheapest but the best. 

Sow H. H. Smith, 19605 Beach Cliff Blvd., Rocky River, 
oO. 








DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE—Famous for quality, 
varieties, low prices. N. A. Miller, 458 E, 
Portland, Ore. 

DAHLIAS, 35, $2.00; 100, $5.00; not labeled. 
75, $5.00; labeled. 
scarlet Cannas, 15, $1.00, 50, 
Holsinger, Denton, d. 
DOLLAR DAHLIAS POSTPAID—Altamont, Jersey’s 
Ideal, Salbach’s White, Glory of Monmouth and others. 
List Free. Also Gladiolus. Herman Benning, 34 Prince- 
ton Ave., Dover, New Jersey. 


choice 
66th St., 





25, $2.00, 
Perennial Phlox mixed, mammoth 
$2.00. Mrs. Howard 





MARVEL MIXTURE. 35 for $.25; $.65 per 100; $5.00 
per 1,000, prepaid. Large flowering varieties, blooming 
size bulbs. Composed entirely of Kunderd originations. 
J. H. Patterson, Matthews, Indiana. Sn 
FEBRUARY SPECIAL-—Spirit of St. Louis, 50 medium, 
50 small, and 200 bulblets, for $5.00. Pommert’s Puget 
Sound Bulbs are making good everywhere. Ask for new 
Spring Catalog containing greatly reduced prices and 
— cultural information. Ralph Pommert, Pacific, 
ash. 

YOU WILL GET A THRILL when you see the following 
Glads blooming in your garden. All large bulbs:—Color 
Marvel, Coryphee, Antoine, Al Smith, Berty Snow, Mar- 
mora, Orchid Lady, Queen Elizabeth, Rozan, Wanita, 
Victor, Veilchenblau. Any dl $2.50. The entire lot 
for $5.00 including one bloo size bulb of Lily of 
Gold. Free Catalog. RIVERVIEW GARDENS, RIVER- 
VIEW STA., ST. PAUL, MINN. 











PIKES PEAK—COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA Gar- 
dens, Established for 21 years. a better Dahlias in 
the world. Fine Dahlia seeds, $1.00 package. Send for 
Catalogue in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
DAHLIAS—Healthy strong roots. 100 selected recent and 
standard varieties 20c to $1.50, postpaid. Catalogue 
free. Marry Aiken, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

CHOICE DAHLIAS. Standard and new varieties. Rea- 
sonable prices. 1931 price list sent on request. Miss 
Lola Borradaile, Camden, Ohio 








“BETTER GLADS’’—1931—now ready. 
Varieties. Send for your copy. Cha 
Mich. 

250 LARGE BULBS. 5 choice varieties, 50 
each, for $5.00. 0 mixed bulbs, $2.50. North Wichert 
Gardens, Wichert,. ‘i 
RED TORNADO large 50c, medium 25c, sm-ll 10c, 100 
bulblets $1.50; Rita Beck large 1l5c, medium 7%c, small 
3c, 100 bulhlets 75c, prepaid if $2.00 order. Glenmcrrie 
Gardens, Oswego, Oregon. 


World’s Best 
s. B. Sawyer, Marne, 
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HIGH CROWNED BULBS FROM OREGON 
Me- Bulblets 


Per 10 Large dium Small per 
Queen of Orange.. $.40 $.20 $.10 1,000 $2.00 
Bobb. .80 .40 -20 100 -30 
2.00 1 -50 100 -40 
: 4.00 2.00 1.00 100 2.00 
Rippling Waters.. 3.00 1.5 -75 100 1. 
Rose Mulberry.... .80 -40 -20 100 .30 


Sovereign ..... * -65 -20 -10 100 25 
The Orchid. eee ‘ 
Rita Beck.. 2. 1.0 100 .90 
Ask for our price list. Above prices “prepaid. Kendalls 
Gladiolus Gardens, Troutdale, Oregon. 
OREGON BULBS BEST by —_ ‘New and Standard 
varieties of real merit, at lowest prices. Special offer, 
early orders. Westmoreland Gardens, 1374 E. 20th St., 
Portland, Oregon. 
N. J. —. —. Iwa, Z a | 2 Phipps, 
3 cae. 2 ae ymph, 3 Douglas, 3 Peters, ae. 3 
Twilig Regular $2.25, Special $1.50. +4. Bulbs— 
Postuaid. 25 to 30% Discount on other collections. 
Garrison’s Glad Gardens, Bridgeton, N. J. 
NORTHERN GROWN GLADS, new and standard varie- 
ties, reasonable prices. Write for list. C. H. Sommer’s 
Gladioli Gardens, Rush City, Minn. 
BETTY NUTHALL, BENNETT, = yy. ROSE 
al and 100 other choice varieties. descriptive 
H. H. Hirschy, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
CHOICE GLADS. Aida, Annie Laurie, Apricot Glow, 
unce, Blasco Ibanez (D), Beatriz same. 
rN Catalina, Coronado, Caroline sows (D) 
M Don Juan, Emil Aubrun, Emilie Ashe (D), fplor: 
ence, ‘Golden Frills, Helen Phipps, Helen Wills, Hazel 
Dawn, Heliotrope, indian Summer, J Toland, Long- 
fellow. Mary Frey, Maurice Fuld, Marmora, Mattie Bell, 
Mother Machree, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. Truxton 
Beale, Mrs. Walsh, Mrs. Newell Vanderbilt, Minuet, Mrs. 
Van Konynenberg, Norma Talmadge, Paramount, Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Prince of India, Patricia Carter, Ruffolace, 
Ruth Huntington, T. A. Edison (D), Thais Valdemar 
(D), Titanic, Veilchenblau, Virginia Hale, Winged Vic- 
es. All the standard sorts. Send for list. Geo. S. 
oodruff, Independence, Iowa. 
“LOOK,” 6 Aflame, Betty Nuthall, Bennett, Catherine 
Coleman, Auburn, Jane Addams, Mrs. Sissons, Marietta, 
Marnia, Paul Pfitzer, 60 Bulbs %” up, $3.50. Catalog 
free. J. O. Jones, Haydenville, Mass 
GLADIOLUS—Size one to 1% inch. 10 Varieties, 10 
Bulbs each, Labeled, $2.50. 100 Mixed $1.25, Prepaid. 
List free. ‘Wyatt’s Gardens, Auburn, Indiana 
50 LARGE or 100 —— or 200 Small Gladiolus bulbs, 
one dollar. Beautiful mixture. Prepaid. Catalog. 
Rainbow Gardens, Huntington, Indiana. 
50 GLADIOLUS FOR $1.00. Bargain list sent on re- 
quest. Hattie G. Gallup, R. 1, Norwich, Conn. 
































FOR 1931 ECONOMY, send postcard for new Gladiolus 
list, 200 varieties. C. H. Smith, Faribauit, Minn. 





A BULBLET BARGAIN! 100 each Annie Laurie, Apri- 
cot Glow, Betty Nuthall, Dr. Moody, Emile Aubrun, 
Geraldine Farrar, Jane Addams, Joerg*’s White, A 


hild, —— Lady, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Rita Beck, Ruffled 
Gold. y $3. 00. VARKER’ 8 GLAD GARDENS, +> 
land, cc 





TWO DOLLARS PER HUNDRED, BLOOMING SIZE. 
Not less than twenty, any variety. Gloriana, Gold Eagle, 
Golden Frills, Gladdie Boy, Giant Nymph, Copper Bronze, 
Crinkles, Break of Day, Bennett, ae. High Nye, 
Douglas, Pirie, Peters, Orehid. VARKER’S GLAD GAR- 
DENS, Portland, Oregon. 





SPECIAL PRICES on Ave Marie, Coryphee, Aida and 
other Super Glads. Write us. The Woodland Gardens, 
Reswick, Iowa. 





SELECT GLADIOLI—My annual catalogue of choice, new 
and rare varieties from all over the world, is ready. 
Over 400 varieties listed in large, medium, small bulbs 
and bulblets. If you are not on my mailing list, send 
me your name now for your free copy. Henry C. Pety, 
Paulding. Ohio. 








Hardy Perennials 


INTRODUCTORY SALE, WORLD’S BEST PETUNIAS, 
Pansies, Salvias, Phiox, Oriental Poppies, Delphinium, 
Rock Plants. 800 varieties to select from. Any assort- 
ment 30, $1.00. Delivered. List free. Weaver Nurseries, 
Greenhouses, Wichita, Kans. 

12 DELPHINIUMS GOLD ees HYBRIDS, $1.25. 
12 Delphiniums Chinese, $1.00. Phiox, $1.50. 20 
Iris, $1.25. 12 Columbine, $125, 2 Assorted colors, all, 
$6.00. Half assortment, $3.00. Colored Catalog free. 
— NURSERIES, BATTLE LAKE, MINNE- 











ORIENTAL POPPIES, and 26 other Hardy Perennials, 
Flower Seeds. Price List. COX’S FLOWER GAR- 
DENS, VALENCIA, PA. 

FIFTY-TWO SEDUMS. Twenty Sempervivums. Many 
unusal, choice border and rock plants, Six hundred and 
fifty varieties. Austin’s Perennial Gardens, Geneva, Ohio. 











Insecticides 





TOBACCO STEMS, dust ond Mg for Insecticide, 
fumigating and spraying pu te for quotations, 
FRIEDMAN TOBACCO PRODUCTS" CORPORATION, 
York, Penna. 








Irises 





BARGAIN—24 large bulbs, 8 varieties, labeled, $1.00 
postpaid. List on application. Earl V. Stapleford, 84 
Free St., Portland, Maine. 
CHOICE GLADIOLI—SPRING LIST now ready—reason- 
able prices. Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 8, 
Box 1148, Portiand, Oregon. 


THE GLAD BOOKLET 193!. Send for it if interested 
in a long list of real beauties all our own originations, 
including Jane Addams, Longfellow, Miss Des Moines, 
Madame Norena, Charles Lindbergh, Homestake, Man- 
darin, Honeydew and many other celebrities. Prices very 
moderate. Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, Decorah, Iowa. 

THANKS, FRIENDS, for enthusiastic commendations 


last season’s services. May I send new Glad Catalog? 
Frank Breck, 384 North East 42, Portland, Oregon. 











IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid, for $1.00. List Ready. John N, Bommersbach, 
Decatur, Il. 








Lilies 


LILY SEEDS. 38 kinds, including many rare species. 
Collection, one packet each of ten sorts easiest to grow, 
my choice, for $1.75. Catalog free. REX. PEARCE, 
MERCELANTVILLE, N. J. 

GLORIOUS REGAL LILIES—Plant early. 100 small 
bulbs, $1.25. 5 blooming size, $1.00; 15 for $2.50. Large 
selected, ,10 for 00. All postpaid. Growing instruc- 
tions i Ralph Pommert, Pacific, Wash. 














100 GLADIOLUS, 5 No. 1 bulbs each of 20 varieties, 
labeled and postpaid for $2.50, includes Phipps, Bennett, 
Douglas, etc. Satisfaction or will refund. Price list. 
Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


{F INTERESTED write for catalog telling more about 
the tall Jenny Lind, also Dr. Moody and other Kinyon 
originations. Gladwin Glad Gardens, Mr. and Mrs, 
George Kinyon, Gladwin, Michigan. 


1 STILL HAVE A FEW yt 3 a advertised in Janu- 
ary. If I run out of any vari I will substitute with 
a better one. BONNIE DOONE GARDENS, BOX 1097, 
YAKIMA, WASH. 

HALF PRICE—Best dozen, labeled, you ever received 

for $1.00. Try it. Send for our list of 300 varieties. 

Morris Bulb Co., Waldport, Oregon. 

+ CHOICE BULBS from 25 named varieties Gladioli, 
2.00. 100 Bulbs, 20 varieties, $3.00. Whiting’s Gardens, 
hester, Minn. 

PFITZERS TRIUMPH. One doz, blooming size bulbs of 

this great scarlet orange prize winner prepaid for a 

dollar. 8S. Kellett, Grants Pass, Ore. 

WE OFFER finest quality, clean, healthy, true to name 

bulbs at revised and reduced prices. Send for new list. 

Prairie View Gardens, Greenfield, Iowa. 























PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS BULBS. I Plump, healthy, 

number one size, correctly labeled. Ten each of ten 
ze winning varieties, Five dollars, postpaid. J, L. 
ague, State College, Arkansas. 





GLADIOLI—one hundred varieties. Rock and hardy gar- 
den plants. Wholesale prices. Send for. list. Gladioli 
Gardens, Yardley, Penna. 


3 BIG REGAL LILY BULBS 50 cents postpaid. Coral, 
Regal, seed, packet 25 cents. Jennie A. Reeher, Forest 
Grove, Oregon. 

RARE JAPANESE LILIES—Amabile, Krameri, Leicht- 
lini, Rubellum, Magnificum, 50c each. Catalog. Gordon 
Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 











Peonies 





MIXED PEONY ROOTS taken from some of our finest 
plants. $3.00 per dozen. Cash. Shady Lawn Florists, 
Holland, Michigan. 

PEONIES—Fine assortment in storage for early spring 
planting. Send for catalogue. Oberlin Peony Gardens, 
Sinking Spring, Penna., B. 115. 











Roses 





ROSES—Dozen $2.95. Hardy field grown, two-year, 
budded plants. Guaranteed. Catalog free. ‘Tytex Rose 
Nurseries, Box 532, Tyler, Texas. 


Seeds 


UNUSUAL SEEDS. Eremurus, Tree Peony, Tigridia, 
Amaryllis, Brodiae, Lilium, Calochortus, rare Iris seeds, 
Cactus, Rose, Water Lily, South African and Mexican 
Seed Novelties, etc. Catalog free. REX PEARCE, MER- 
CHANTVILLE, N. J. 














Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 97 


Water Lilies 


WATER PLANTS, Hardy and tropical WATER LILIES. 
Complete line of aquatic plants for pools and aquariums. 
Hardy grasses, Marginal plants. Large fountain fish, 
fancy goldfish, r < A. snails, etc. Attractive 
prices, catalogue on t. Cline’s Aquariums and 
= Gardens, Ninth . at Eighth Ave., Terre Haute, 
In 











Wild Flowers 


HARDY WILD FLOWERS from Western Oklahoma. 
Price list free. Mrs, Neva C. Belew, Harmon, kla. 














Miscellaneous 





PAPER SHELL PECANS—Strictly first class nuts. 
This year’s ~ Write us for prices. F. M. Smith & 
Sons, Concord, 


FREE FOUR Sato GARDEN BOOK offering Bulbs, 
Roses, Seeds direct from Grower. Prices Prepaid. 
Brown Bulb and Seed Ranch, Capitola, California. 


AZALEAS AND OTHER PLANTS listed in our free 
illustrated catalog. Write today. Fruitland Nurseries, 
*‘South’s Oldest Nursery,’’ Augusta, Georgia. 
COTONEASTER DIVARICATA. Rich red autumn foli- 
age red berries in winter. Hardy two year field grown 
$1. ~~ 4 each, postpaid. Washington Nursery, Toppenish, 
Yash. 

DOUBLE TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, colors rose, red, soar- 
let, yellow, copper, apricot; hanging basket type mixed 
colors; Elliottiana Calla (yellow) all 20c each. Great 
Lakes Nursery, Saratoga, Calif. 

WILSON’S RED SUNFLOWER FAMILY. .New creations. 
Double reds and hybrids. Single all reds, pinks, magenta, 
rainbows, sports. Hand bred ‘‘Sunshines’’ queen of sin- 
gles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Two dollars, or on ap- 
proval to FLOWER GROWER subscribers. Pay five = 
lars when they prove well worth it. William C. Wilso 
(Originator), St. Charles, Missouri 


HARDY AZALEAS in many varieties. Send for cata- 
log. Theodore van Veen Nursery Co., 3117 43rd St., 
8. E., Portland, 
NEW GIANT CRIMSON RHUBARB, WORLD'S Best. 
Never Seeds. Large roots AK. oS Mammoth Victoria, 
standard variety, whole » $1.00. ngton 
Asparagus 2-yr. 30, $1.00. ro elivered. Weaver Nurseries, 
Wichita, Kansas. eee haa 
GORGEOUS HARDY ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. Noth- 
ing more decorative, or so easily grown. Pampas or 
Plume, Bamboo, Arundo, Japanese, Fountain, Zebra, 
Blooming size plants, all six $1.00 prepaid. Weaver 
Nurseries, Wichita, Kans. ee 
SWEET CORN—THE BURBANK. Sweetest, tenderest, 
best, and very early. Send for enough seed to 
—_ 16 dozen delicious ears. Free Gladiolus bulbs go 
th seed. D. L. Skiff, Grower of fine Gladioli, 717-9th 
+g Boulder, Colo. 
SELECTED VARIETIES, Vegetable and Flower , Seeds, 
Gladiolus, 15 choice bulbs, 25c. 3 Pkts. beautiful Asters, 
25c. Please send for list. C. H. Brewer, Rahway, N. J. 


ROCK PLANTS, Twelve all different hardy rock plants, 
blooming size, .00; Twenty-five all different, $5.00. 
Send stamp for list. Hav‘alook Gardens, Fowlerville, 
Mic 
pysecovs ROOTED BEGONIA AND GLOXINIA 
ULBS—Pendula Begonia finest hanging basket plant 
ann ae 4 Fifty other varieties of Begonias for Veran- 
dah, House and Garden. Gloxinias are the most beauti- 
ful house —. Our collection of fourteen varieties are 
the world’s Catalogue free upon request. 
EATER GUELPH CANADA i 
HOME GARDEN COLLECTION. Besides being desirable 
table delicacies, all are really ornamental. Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Sage, Everbearing Strawberries, Parsley, Horse- 
radish, 5 each, total 30, $1.00. Delivered. Weaver 
Nurseries, Greenhouses, Wichita, Kans. 
ACHIMENES—$1.50 per doz.—Unexcelled for porch “boxes 
and baskets. Will exchange for Dahlias, Gladioli. Mrs. 
T. L. Teague, Fayette, Miss. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. An old and rare plant pro- 
ducing white flowers mild spells all winter. Send for 
Legends about it. Plants, $1.25 each, 5 for $6.00. 
Catalogue of Peonies and Lilies. I. S&S Hendrickson, 
Box D, Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 


NEW HARDY PRIMROSES. Pink, blue, lavender, red, 
yellow, orange, white. Fragrant. Nothing more beauti- 
ful and satisfactory for rock gardens. We specialize in 
choice and rare alpines. Catalogue. Nevill Primrose 
Farm, Poulsbo, Wash. 


DAHLIAS—20 different, labeled, $2.00. Glads 50 fine 
large mixed, $1.00. Peonies, Irises, Hardy Phlox and 
Chrysanthemums. List free. B. Murray, Route 1, Fair- 
mont, W. Va, 

CLOSING OUT—Entire stock of Gladielus d Dahlias, 
at greatly reduced prices. Send for price . Harvey 
Douglas Bulb Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 



























































FREE BULBS, $10.00 worth for each Blue Ribbon you 
win with Ellis Originations; see offer in our Bulbalog 
which lists many varieties. Special: one blooming size 
bulb and ten bulblets each: Betty Nuthall, Mammoth 
White, Angel’s Dream, Albatros, Rippling Waters, Pfit- 
zer’s Triumph, Point Twain, Victor, Minuet, Marmora, for 
$4.50. None better. Ellis Bulb Farm, Canby, Oregon. 
GLADIOLI SPECIAL; Glory or Wonder mixture, 50, 
prepaid, $1.00. Standard named varieties mixed, 100, 
prepaid, $1.00. UTZ GLADIOLI GARDENS, ST. JO- 
SEPH, MISSOURI. 
GLADS—NEW ENGLAND'S FINES”. Vigorous, healthy 
and true-to-name stock. All sizes. Prices consistent 
with highest quality. Descriptive price list on request. 
G. E. Lindgren, Auburn, Mass 
MAIRS SCOTTISH GLADIOLUS MASTERPIECES. 
een Mary, Jessie, etc., very complete selection. Inter- 
national Test Gardens, North Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
GARDEN OF BEAUTY—60 giant flowering, all different 
Gots. — I Slants, 08. pe and 
retail ready. ock plan ‘ansies, ums. Paul 
Ward, Hillsdale, Mich . : 

















hee TRIUMPH and other prize winning Glads at 
greatly reduced prices. Send for list. F. H. Williams, 
French S8t., wtucket, R. I. 





‘YOUR NAME wanted. Please send me your name and 
address and ask for ‘‘Glad Knowledge’. D. L. Skiff, 
Grower of Fine Gladioli, 717-9th St., Boulder, Colo. 

CHOICE GLADIOLI—Sena is Price List. The eo 


Acre Gladiolus Farm, Calvin E. Reed, 1308 Leonard St 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











GLADIOLUS SEED—Mixed seed from newest and rare 
varieties. Will produce many new colors and shades. 
Liberal packet, 50c. Growing instructions included. 
Ralph Pommert, Pacific, Wash. 


TENUIFOLIUM LILIES, 500 seeds, $1.00; Auratum, 500 
seeds. $1.00; Regal, 1,000 seeds, $1.90, ounce, $2.00. 
Japanese Iris seeds, $.50 per package. H. Hills, Bristol, 
Indiana. 

UNUSUAL FLOWER SEEDS—not often found in Ameri- 
can seed catalogs. Send for list. ‘‘Flowercroft,”” Box 
77B. Route 1, Huntington Beach, Calif. 


RAREST ALPINE SEEDS—2,000 vars. Hardy Alpine 
Seeds from one of the largest collections in Britain, col- 
lected from the mountains of the world. List carriage 
paid. Seeds duty free. Sample collection containing 15 
distinct vars. $1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00 Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of any of 
the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas, Dian- 
thus, Gentians, Hypericums, Iris, Lilliums, Papavers, 
Pentstemons, Primulas, Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Ve- 
ronicas, or Violas, $1.25. Remit International Money 

er. ev. F. G. Anderson, F. R. H. S., Glen Hall, 
Leicester, England. 























Tigridias 





TIGRIDIA, or Mexican Day Lily, Pavonia (Scarlet and 
Yellow.) A very beautiful, hardy and satisfactory garden 
novelty. You would enjoy showing them to your friends. 
One 50 cents, six $1.25, twelve $2.00. Sheffield Bulb 
Farm, Burton, Wash. 


SISAL, AGAVE, OR AMERICAN ALOE. Florida Air 
Plant, Florida Fern. Postpaid to you for 50c. James 
Hord, Jr., St. James City, Fila. 


GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS. Good varieties, Quality stock, 
Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for list. The 
Langlois Floral Garden, 3504 East 7th, Vancouver, Wash, 


GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS. Send for wholesale price list. 
Jesters Bulb Gardens, 4414-5lst St., Portland, Oregon. 


CACTUS, AMARYLLIS, IRIS, GLADIOLUS SPECIALS. 
CACTUS, 15c. each up to twenty varieties; thirty, $5.00; 
forty, $7.50; fifty, $10.00. AMARY tS FAMILY, five 
varieties, $1.00: ten varieties, $2.2 Crinums, four, 
$1.00; eight, $2.25. IRIS, twenty- “ive varieties; fifty 
mixed; twenty everblooming or twenty pink for $1.00. 
GLADIOLUS, 100 Los Angeles Virginia or Mixed, $1.00. 
Everything blooming sizes, labeled, prepaid. Large sizes 
one-half more. Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, 
California. 

TWELVE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS, six varieties, $1.00. 
Four different Lilies, six Rhododendrons, five Azaleas, 
six Weather, 10 Boxwoods, 12 Siberian Iris, or six 
Monkshood, $1.00. Any four items, $3.50. Six differ- 
ent packets Lily seed, 25c. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


TIGRIDIA BULBS—Mixed colors, yellow, rose and scar- 
let. Choice blooming size bulbs, $2.00 per doz., post- 
paid. Tigridia seed 50c per pkt.; $2.00 per % oz. Gor- 
don Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


FLOWERS—25 exquisite flowering Gladioli, large bulbs, 
$1.00. Five Japanese Iris, $1.00. Dahlias- Perennials- 
Peonies-Iris. Write! R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana, 


























98 Flower Yrowern, Calcium, NY. 


AMARYLLIS. All varieties and sizes. Wet or dry bulbs, 
Send for list. Abby Ave. Greenhouses, Dayton, Ohio. 


HARDY PHLOX—to have color in your flower garden 
plant Phlox. Eight varieties, all different, for $1.00, 
penpals. Perennial Nurseries, A. H. Smith, Painesville, 
Ihio. 








SUPER-GLADS, DAHLIAS, PEONIES, Poppies, Iris, 
Outstanding varieties. Get uced prices. Rex Floral 
Gardens, Akron, Ohio. 

DOLLAR GLAD BARGAINS, blooming size. 
35 choice labeled. Perennials, Dahlias, Iris. 
Harmon’s Flower Gardens, Hampton, Iowa. 

EIGHT DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS for $1.00, two each of 
four separate colors. Strong blooming plants, guaranteed 
satisfactory, from a licensed nursery. G. F. Sweet, 





125 mixed, 
Price list. 








Painesville, Ohio. 
RHODODENDRON, Azalea, Leucothoe and various other 
evergreen and deciduous plants. Hardy, collected plants. 
Write for prices. Appalachian Evergreen Co., Doeville, 
Tenn. 

BEES—LEARN ABOUT THEM. Interesting sideline. 
Special offer book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’’ with one 
year American Bee Journal (Monthly), only $1.50. Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 











A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Classified Advertising Section of this 
magazine has been in existence only two years 
but has already proved its great value, not 
only to advertisers but to readers. The Classi- 
fied Department makes a useful Buyer’s Direc- 
tory of garden materials of all kinds, and 
every month in the year some real bargains 
may be found therein. 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


I can furnish indexes for the last calendar 
year and for any other year of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, or its predecessor, THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, back to 1914. Ten cents 
in stamps will bring the index for any year. 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 


Calling these calendars is probably a 
misnomer because the little calendar pad is a 
very small feature of the screen itself. They 
are offered as Subscription Rewards. (See 
page advertisement.) The usefulness of these 
screens is not limited to the year of the 
calendar pads. The pads can be removed and 
a calendar pad of any year substituted. Noth- 
ing like these screens to brighten a dark side 
of the room. 


NEWSSTANDS CARRY THD FLOWER GROWER 


Beginning with the Oct., 1930, issue, a larger 
distribution of this magazine is being made to 
the newsstands and my newsstand sales have 
increased very largely in the few years during 
which it has been on sale. Not all news- 
stands now carry THE FLOWER Grower, but 
all newsstands should, and readers can do an 
important and valuable service to this maga- 
zine and te their neighborhood, by asking 
their favorite newsstand to carry Tan FLOWER 
Grower. Recommend it to your newsdealer 
¢and ask him to try a few copies. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


It is probable that TH» FLowpr GrowrER 
has a very much larger library subscription 
list than any other horticultural, gardening 
or outdoor magazine. But this is quite 
natural because no magazine has such a well- 
balanced collection of really worthwhile liter- 
ature on subjects interesting to the average 
person. If your library is not supplied, tell 
your librarian about it or write me and I will 
send sample copies from this office. 


Mapison Cooper. 





Stratification and Seed 
Germination 


TRATIFICATION is a method of stor- 
7 age under reasonably constant condi- 
tions of temperature, humidity and air 
supply. The materials in which the seeds 
are stratified are varied: Sand, soil, man- 
ure and peat are among those most gen- 
erally employed. 

Investigations made in the Boyce-Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research, New York, 
by Miss L. V. Barton and W. Crocker on 
“Harvesting, Storage and Stratification of 
Seeds in Relation to Nursery Practice,” 
appear to show that peat is the best mate- 
rial. It is superior to sand in that when 
it is pressed sufficiently free from water 
to provide a good air supply it still con- 
tains enough moisture to keep the seeds 
from drying out. Needless to state, success 
with stratification depends primarily on 





the maintenance of an adequate air supply 
and moisture. If the material becomes too 
compacted it must be loosened, and, gener- 
ally speaking, it is advisable to shift the 
material every few weeks from one box to 
another. 

American species of Birch when first har- 
vested germinate poorly at any temperature. 
Air-dried for a month they germinate only 
at relatively high temperatures. But if 
stratified at a low temperature there is a 
gradual fall in the temperature at which 
the seeds germinate, until after six months 
of stratification Birch seeds will germinate 
at freezing point—a perfect instance of the 
effect of “the dullness of complete felicity.” 


Betula lenta is cited in example.  Air- 
dried seeds germinate only at 90°F. Strati- 
fied in a temperature of 32° to 40°F., the 
temperature at which germination occurs 
falls gradually lower and lower until after 
five or six months germination takes place 
at stratification temperature. Tree seeds 
display the capacity to slump exceedingly, 
and a fall in the temperature at which they 
germinate may be no less than 60° F. Many 
species of Pinus respond well to stratifica- 
tion. Pinus contorta seeds, after two 
months’ stratification at 41°F., give eighty- 
six per cent germination in eighteen days 
as against fifty-one per cent germination 
in twenty-five days from unstratified seeds. 
Pinus insignis treated at 41°F. for two or 
three months gives from seventy-five to 
eighty-four per cent germination in four- 
teen to eighteen days, whereas unstratified 
seeds only germinate at sixty-nine per cent 
in fifty to seventy days. Pinus excelsa 
stratified at freezing point for two months 
doubled its percentage of germination, and 
a marked increase in germination capacity 
is obtained by stratifying seeds of Taxo- 
dium distichum at 41°F. for one month. 





Laurels 


HE flowering of the Laurel (Kalmia 

latifolia) is the last of the great flower 
shows of the year in the Arboretum, and 
none of those which precede it are more 
beautiful, for the Mountain Laurel, or 
Calito Bush, as it is often called, is for 
many persons the most beautiful of all 
North American shrubs or small trees. It 
is certainly the most satisfactory of the 
broad-leaved evergreen plants which can be 
grown in this climate, for it is perfectly 
hardy, flowers freely every year, and the 
leaves are not injured by the Lace-wing fly 
which is so destructive to those of most 
Rhododendrons. 

It is not perhaps strange that so little 
attention has been paid to this plant by 
American gardeners, for those of earlier 
generations at least, derived their inspira- 
tion almost entirely from England and 
usually despised American plants as too 
common for their attention. For some rea- 
son which is not easy to explain K. latifolia 
has not been a popular plant in England 
where it is still not often seen and where it 
certainly grows less freely than many 
species and hybrids of Rhododendrons. For 
this reason, perhaps, no distinct forms of 
the Laurel and no hybrids have been devel- 
oped by cultivators, and the few recognized 
variations in the flowers and leaves have all 
been found on wild plants. Of these there 
are forms with pure white flowers, and a 
form with deep pink, nearly red flowers and 
rather darker leaves; and between these ex- 
tremes there are others with flowers of all 
shades of pink, and one form with flowers 
distinctly marked by a chocolate band. 
There is a dwarf form with small leaves 
and small clusters of minute flowers, and 
there is one in which the corolla is deeply 
divided into narrow lobes. 

A form with broad handsome rhododen- 
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Are You Acquainted With 
These Fine Alpines? 


Aquilegia “Edelweiss”, Campanula laurii, 
Dryas octopetala, Poppy El Monte, Viola 
Apricot. 

These with many other alpine, peren- 
nial and annual seeds are described in 
our new complete 1931 catalogue. Write 
for it. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








Hand Bulb Grader Free 
In U. S. A., Foreign, 10c 


Our big catalog of 319 varieties now ready. 
122 varieties listed at 4c, 2c and 1c each in 
large, medium and small sizes, all prepaid. 
Some sample prices, Large bulbs, prepaid, 
on $2.00 orders. Less sent postage collect. 


A. E. Kunderd.... I4c Joerg’s White...... 20c 
Aflame .....00000- 25c —— seeeeeeeee re 
» Nuthall...... 0c a eee Je seeee 
Hered meee — Mrs. C. Coolidge 25c 
Cc G 1 vay as imal 12 Mrs. L. Douglas... 9% 

vath. Coleman..... “¢ Mrs. Von Konynen- 

Crimkles ..cccccsccce 9e RE eee tetas 2 17%c 
Emile Aubrun...... 13c Pfitzer’s Triumph.. 20c 
Heavenly Blue...... 22c Purple Glory....... 8c 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 
124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 








‘BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 


1931 catalogue now ready, listing 
the best in Gladiolus at reasonable 
prices and containing much valuable 
information concerning the growing 
and judging of Gladious. Sent free 
upon request. 


J. H. HEBERLING 


Easton, Illinois, U. S. A. 











If You Ever Plant Bulblets 
Don’t Overlook This Offer 
Set No. 7 — Bulblets — $6.00 
20 Aflame 25 Minuet 
10 Albatros 5 Miss Des Moines 
20 Beauty’s Queen 2 Mother Machree 
10 Betty Nuthall 20 Marmora 


5 Coronado 10 Marion Koch 
5 Coryphee 25 Mrs. Van 
20 Dr. Moody Koynenburg 


20 F. J. McCoy 
25 Gay Hussar 
50 Golden Dream 
10 Heavenly Blue 
20 Joerg’s White 
Jubilee 


10 Orange Wonder 
20 Orchid Lady 

20 Patricia Carter 
10 Paul Pfitzer 

10 Pfitzer’s Triumph 
5 Radiant Orange 


a 


50 Krimhilde 5 Ruffled Gold 

25 Loyalty 5 anne Worden 
20 Marion Koch 15 Troubadour 

25 Mary Frey 20 Veilchenblau 


For many other good collections see back issues of 
Flower Grower and my price list, a copy of which 
is waiting for you. 

A. M. KITTOE, 1459 Tillamook St., Portland, Ore. 











FREE TO YOU 
.. This Guide to 
Better Gardens 


Known and used in 

more than a million 
American Homes 

This great 156 page book, with hundreds 


of illustrations, many in full color, will 
helpyou makeyour garden better than ever. 
SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 


Everything for rock gardens, annual gardens, 
perennial gardens, rose gardens, landscaping 


vy, and help on nearly every qaemse subject. 30 


pages of constructive guidance toward suc- 
cess. 55 years experience behind this book. 
Worth a lot to you but costs you nothing. 
We'll send it gladly . . . just address — 
THE TEMPLIN- BRADLEY COMPANY 
5747 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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dron-like leaves, which rarely flowers, was 
found a few years ago near Pomfret, Con- 
necticut. ; 
There is also the dwarf Kalmia angustt- 
folia, the well-known Sheep Laurel of north- 
ern pastures with bright red flowers, and of 
K. carolina from southern swamps and 
woods from Virginia to South Carolina, 
with flowers very similar to those of the 
Sheep Laurel but with leaves pale pubescent 
on the lower surface. K. polifolia, a strag- 
gling shrub with leaves white glaucous be- 
neath and rose-purple flowers, is also grow- 
ing in the Arboretum, but it is not a 
particularly satisfactory plant in cultiva- 
tion—(..rnold Arboretum Bulletin.) 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no se- 
lection can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 








(Continued from page 96) 
The stick, or if the ground is too hard a 
crowbar, is used for plants that are already 
planted, as it is not advisable to disturb 
the roots more than is necessary. 

Split roots should be cut out, as the dis- 
ease spreads. I know nurserymen who are 
very particular about this and are very 
careful to destroy the affected and cut-off 
parts. 

A. Exrrers, (Ohio) 


PORTULACA FOR TERRACE 

Answering Geo. M. Abbott, (Nebr.,) No- 
vember issue: 

Portulaca or Moss Rose will “self seed” 
itself every year plentifully, so he will only 
need to sow it in the desired place the 
first year. The seed germinates easily, 
and Mr. Abbott merely needs to follow the 
sowing directions found on each package of 
seeds. 

I would suggest that he place stones, 5 
or 6 inches in size, of various colors and 
shapes, at irregular intervals throughout 
the bed of Portulaca. I find that this has 
a pleasing effect. 

Atpert A. HorMann, (Mich.) 


FLOWERS FOR SHADE 

Answering Mrs. W. H. Webb, 
October issue: 

For years I tried most everything in 
annuals, perennials and bulbs for shade, 
around an Elm tree; and at last found that 
Iris would bloom very nicely and the Elm 
roots did not bother them at ‘all, and I 
think they are ideal for shady location. 


Mrs W: J. PoweEt1, (Mich.) 


(Tex.,) 


TULIP VARIETIES WANTED 
Answering Thos. E. Graham, (Mo.): 
Lily-flowered Tulips are fancies of the 

late Cottage Tulip. The best ones are as 
follows: 


Yellow Lily ...... exquisite long flowers 

po Pere rrr rosy-r 

CO ae golden-yellow (best) 
BOUED «oc cc ccdsed orange-yellow, pink tint 
ReSVOMOGS .ccccece soft-yellow 

ERE Gestiabcanac’d cerise-pink 

Mrs. Moon........ golden-yellow, sweet-scented 


Yellow and White Picottee 

Parrot Tulips are very effective when 
used with the Lily-flowered types. Titian 
and Tournsoll, two red, yellow-edged, early 
double Tulips are very pretty. 

Among the large flowering kinds, Cram- 
oise, rose-red; William Copeland, sweet- 
lavender; William Pitt, large deep-red, and 
Inglescombe yellow, are masterpieces. 
Mary WituiaMs, (Colo.) 


PLANTS FOR SUN PORCH 


Answering Mrs. H. Kessler, 
Nov. 1930, issue: 

Try the sure-blooming, autumn-planted 
bulbs,—Hyacinths, Narcissi, Scillas, Cro- 
cuses, Chionodoxas; seme Tulips, and 
others; also such plants as Chinese Prim- 
roses, Primula Obconica, Cinerarias, Caleo- 
larias, Cyclamen, Petunias, lLantanas, 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Begonias and even 
self-sown Cornflowers (Bachelor Buttons), 
Verbenas and Drummond’s Phlox, potted in 
the Fall. 

Also plants with beautiful foliage—Co- 
leus, Rex Begonias, Abutilons, Ferns, Palms, 
Asparagus Sprengeri, Sausscevieria, Zela 
mica, Umbrella Plant, and Rubber Plant. 
(The last six named with Primroses, re- 
quire no sunlight or even bright light, and 
may be placed accordingly. 

Also Vines—Tradescantia (Wandering 
Jew, three kinds), Vincas, Kenilworth Ivy, 
Ivy Geraniums. 

I wish here to recommend Ivy Gera- 
niums to those who have asked for list of 
plants for window boxes, or hanging bas- 
kets. The foliage is pretty, quite different 
from Zonale (upright growing) Geraniums, 
and some of the blossoms are much larger. 


BENJAMIN Keecu, (N. Y.) 


(N. Y.) 


ANTS TROUBLESOME 

For E. I. Robbins, (N. C.): 

I have read that a mixture of equal parts 
of plaster of paris and sugar, scattered 
about where the Ants may pick it up, is 
sure death to them, but have not tried it. 


P. E. Keeprne, (N. S.) 


ROSE DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Emma B. Durston, (IIL) : 

Just why your neighbor’s Virginia Cowie 
Rose does not bloom, seems anybody’s guess. 
Is it planted in shade? Planted too deep- 
ly? If so, there lies the difficulty. Any 
Rose planted for five years, and if planted 
too deeply originally will “go blind,” re- 
turning to the parent stock; that which it 
was originally grafted upon. 

Lift the plant, prune, and root-prune, 
leaving mostly fibrous roots, and replant in 
good soil, containing good top soil, wood 
ashes, ‘lime rubbish, some old _ rotted 
manure, ard a few handfulls of bone meal. 
If it is going to respond at all, it should 
with such a treatment; its failure to do 
this after say, two years, will necessitate 
your selecting a new one. 


H. B. Moreranp, (N. Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH PEONIES 

Answering Peony Grower, (Me.) : 

I find a layer of coal cinders very good 
to prevent root rot in Delphiniums. It is 
applied late in Fall, being careful not to 
cover the crowns. Simply encircling each 
plant with a layer. In Spring this is 
raked into the ground which it makes 
porous. This also discourages cut worms. 
It might be worth trying with the Peonies 
also. 


Mrs. Hetena E. McMEEKInN, ( Ont.) 








TRANSPLANTING BLACK WALNUT TREES 

Answering Elizabeth M. Loud, (N. Y.): 

Dig around the Walnut Tree about three 
feet from the trunk, or farther if it is large, 
and down until most of the side roots have 
been cut; perhaps three feet or more. Refill 
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“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleas- 
ant, healthful work. Experts earn $50 
to $200 a week. You can earn while 

learning. Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


22A Plymouth Bidg. 
Des Moines, Ia. A 















Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Fall and Spring List now ready. Prices reduced 


and am selling out. Am compelled to quit grow- 
ing, as I cannot work. Write for list. 


M. F. WRIGHT 




















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, Fruit 
rowers, Truckers, Florists, 
Nurserymen, Suburbanites, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053-33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Poy FREE PEONIES 


| Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of | 


450. Write for list. 
FRENCH LILACS [fq 


Eighty distinct varieties + 
now available from our col- [ pad 
Se} 


lection of 180 French Hybrids. List on 
Nursery Co. Bex 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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Set No. 1, all are large bulbs. 


2A. E. Kunderd 5 Golden Dream 3 Mrs. Von Kony- 


10 Annie Laurie nenburg 
1 Betty Nutall § 2 Heavenly Blue ¢ pp 
10 Dr. Bennett 2 Mary Frey =, Red Tormeda a 


5 Dr. Nelson Shook 2 Minuet 2 Rippling Waters 
This set for $5.00, postage paid. 
All are top notchers. Ask for our price List, 


KENDALLS GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Troutdale, Oregon. 








N. J. GLAD SPECIALS 


Collections at 25% Discount 
Regular List Over 200 Choice Varieties 


Watch Classified Ads. 


GARRISON’S GLAD GARDENS 
478 South Avenue Bridgeton, N. J. 








Japanese Red Maples 
Pink Flowering Dogwood 
Japanese Flowering Cherry 


E. M. STONE, NURSERY 
Rt. 2, TROUTDALE, OREGON 








FOR SALE . 


Strong healthy Pacific Coast grown 
Gladiolus bulbs. JOE COLMAN, long 
spike, brilliant red flower. E. J. SHA- 
LER, beautiful pink flower. Sizes one’s 
and two’s. Priced to sell. 


GEORGE T. LEWIS 
465 River St., Portland, Oregon 





= 
One Dollar Sale of One Inch Glads. 


100 for $1.—Albania—Emp. of India—Shaylor—Foch 
—-Pink Wonder—Rose Ash—Romance—Sweet Laven- 
der—White Wonder—80 for $1—Kirtland—Tabor— 
Herada — Lily White — Louise — Mr. Mark—Mrs. F. 
King—Pink Perfection—Peace—T, T. Kent—Wilbrinck 
—60 for $1—-Elf—Los Angeles—Mrs, Peters. Each 
variety $1, PREPAID. Any 6 varieties $5. 


Cc. A. CLARK, Wayland, Mich. 
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Next 
Spring, before bud development starts, re- 
move the dirt and dig enough deeper to 
insure a good taproot; cut it and move all 
carefully to preserve as much dirt as pos- 


the space and leave until Spring. 


sible. The side roots have put out feeder 
roots during the Winter and these feed the 
tree while it is getting established in its 
new place. Prune back to a shapely tree. 
Mary WILirAMs, (Colo.) 


IS EUPHORBIA POISONOUS? 


Answering Mrs. M. Olsen, ( Wis.) : 
Several children were poisoned (fatally) 
in Ontario in 1929 by eating leaves of the 
Euphorbia, (Snow-on-the-Mountain). 
Mrs. HELENA E. McMEEKIN, (Ont.) 


RED-BERRIED SHRUBS 

Answering Henri Vibert, (N. J.): 

Perusal of your list probably points to 
Lonicera tartarica alba, and Viburnum, as 
the best, both of which adapt themselves 
to ordinary cultivation. Plants such as 
Cotoneaster, are very slow to develop, 
whereas the former are fast growing. The 
Chokeberry, (aronia arbutifolia) and Ilex 
verticillata may be added to your list, 
both of which are fine specimens where 
fruit characteristics are wanted. Berberis- 
thunbergi is happy in almost any location 
and seems to fruit best when subjected to 
scant fertilizing and rather poor soil. 


H. B. Moretanp, (N. Y.) 





IDENTIFICATION OF PLANT 


The plant asked about by Benjamin Keech 
in a recent issue is called the Pulmonaria 
or Lungwort. The flowers are a mingled 
ultra-marine blue and rose, and the leaves 
are beautifully spotted. It has a place in 
the edging of my perennial border and it is 
a beautiful sight when in flower in the 
Spring. 

ELIZABETH COLLISTER, (B. C.) 


SAVING ZINNIA SEED 


Answering F. C. Weiler, (Mass.) Novem- 
ber issue: 

When Zinnia blossoms are picked in full 
bloom, before fading, the seed will not be 
matured. Therefore, he cannot put his idea 
into practice. 


Apert A. HOFMANN, (Mich.) 


WINTERING GERANIUMS 

Answering C. M. Hamrin, (Minn.), in 
November issue: 

Geraniums can be wintered in a cool base- 
ment in boxes of earth. An easier way is 
to pull them up carefully so as to leave 
roots whole and hang them, roots up, in 
basement. About a month before time to 
set them out in Spring, trim off any dried 
branches and remove all leaves; put in a 
pail of water and new leaves will soon 
start. Then plant out at usual time. 

Old Geraniums, treated this way, bloom 
freely for years. 


Mrs. G. S. WAMPLER, (Ind.) 


TROUBLE WITH ASTERS AND LILIES 


Answering Mrs. C. B, Stoddard, (N. Y.): 

No, I don’t think the nits and ants which 
are prevalent on your Asters, are the cause 
of your plants dying. Rather, I should say 
the trouble is Aster Rust and Blister 
Beetle, both of which soon weaken the 
plant’s resistance. The nits and ants you 
find on the roots do little or no harm. The 
Aster possesses peculiar characteristics of 
making the ground granular with which 
the roots come in contact, making a resort 
for pests in which to hide. I am obliged 
to think your ground for the successful 
growing of Asters or Lilies is unduly heavy. 
Asters in particular like a fairly light soil, 
peat moss, wood ashes, soot—the addition 
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50,000 GOLDEN DREAM 


bulbs for sale. Truly the best yellow now out. Get a 
stock now. Write for quantity prices. Prepaid 

1,000 
No. 1 


No. 2 No. 3 No.4 No. 5 No. 6 bits. 
$6.50 $5.50 $4.50 $3.50 $2.50 $1.50 $2.50 
A descriptive catalogue is now ready, listing about 225 
varieties at very attractive prices. Ask for it. 
Leonard C. Larson 
1189 Greeley St., Portland, Ore. 





FALL SALE 


Send for List 
200 finest varieties 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2043 East Couch St., 
Portland, Oregon 








DAHLIA TUBERS 


California Grown 
Write for descriptive price list. 


FRAME DAHLIA GARDENS 
Porterville, Calif., P. 0. Box 505, Carmelita Way 








the Finest DAHLIAS 


Send for our catalog 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 








1931 Price List (Illustrated) 


3 Tobersun Specials: Nos.4-5-6 sizes. 

1 Austin Origination Special. 

2 Bulblet Specials. All prices rock bottom, 

New: Florence Hubler, wand-like spikes, 
1930 measurement 50 to 70 inches tall 
according to bulb size. 

Dora Gill, large, 7 to 10 open, $50 cup 


winner, 

Bluelight, for the blue hybridist, and 
Corydon, simply gorgeous. Send your Post Card now. 
Austin Trial Grounds, 356 N. Freedom St., Ravenna, 0. 





ELM HILL GLADIOLUS 


Full size—Plump—Clean—Full of Pep. The 
kind that grow prize winning bloom. List 
just out. Ask for it. 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard, Succeeding A. H. Austin Co. 
WAYLAND, O. 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus” 

















Retail Catalogues 


And wholesale list of Choice 
Varieties of Gladiolus Bulbs 
now being distributed to our 
customers and others that ask 
for them. 


Quantity Lots of the Better 
Varieties Our Specialty 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Louis G. Rowe Seabrook, N. H. 














inch 
Weigelia, Pink2yr.... . I 
Spirea Van Houttel, 2 yr. . 
Rock Plants, 6 best kinds D 


New Chinese Elm, 18 in. to2 ft. 50c 
6 Norway Spruce, 4yr.10in. . 

1 Golorade Biue Spruce, 4 yr. # in 
1 Chinese » 6 to 12 in. 
Sati: 


in trees, shrubs, plants, ever- 
greens, vines, roses, hedges, etc., Many 
new varieties. Write for it today. 
SPRING HILL NURSERIES 


Dept.4 Tippecanoe City, Ohio 








_ Send for The Book of 
NO 


PERMANENT BEAUTY— 
Increased Property Value 






Here at Hill’s we have 
specialized in Evergreen 
growing for three-quar- 
ters of a century. In 
=—==— our 600-acre nursery is 
every kind, in all sizes— 
the result of a world-wide search for new, beautiful 
varieties. 
Send for this season’s catalog. What to plant and 
how is interestingly set forth—with 50 illustrations 
in colors. Enclose 25¢ (coins or stamps), which 
will be refunded on any order you may send us. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 200 . . DUNDEE, ILL. 


HILV’'S EVERGREENS 











10... 





FIELD GROWN STOCK 


250 ACRES, BLOOMING AGE 
Deiphiniums, Dark Blue & Light Blue; Colum- 
bines, all colors; Oriental Poppies, flowers 8 


inches across, different colors; Double Holl yhooks, 
beautiful colors; Shasta Daisies, Yellow I 
Hardy Carnations, 6 colors; Painted Daisies, 
SSeeedinn, Sweet Williams; Foxgloves, different 
colors. 
Order Must Amount to $1.10 or More 
BARGAIN PRICE LIST FREE 


Rock Garden Plants, 25 Varieties, 10c¢ each. Rock 
Garden Evergreens, 10 Varieties, 10c each. Send for 
FREE Bargain Price List on above, also Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas and rubs. 


THE FISCHER NURSERIES 


Evergreen Dept. 68 EASTON, PA. 
Add 25c¢ for Packing and Postage 

















SHEARS 
Offered 


as a 
Reward 


Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
Page. 





Shears 


Grass Shears 
PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 


gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, eto. 


GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
ed years for trimming grass around build- 

S, etc, 


The Pruning Shears may be had, postage pre- 
paid, for $1.00, and the Grass Shears for $1.20. 
(See Subscription Rewards on another page.) 
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of lime perhaps will help also, and well 
worked into your garden will I’m sure 
remedy your trouble. Asters incidentally 
are very susceptible to disease, and by 
spraying often (lightly) with a good in- 
secticide, and, adding some soot to the 
roots of each plant at planting time, in 
addition to soothing your garden, will ma- 
terially lessen, if not entirely eliminate, 
the pests which may be present in your soil. 
Your Lilies need more sand at the roots 
which, for successful cultivation, should be 
planted in rich soil and sandy in texture. 
Put a good handful of sand under each 
plant at planting time, and, if not planted 
deeper than four inches, should remain free 
from worms eating the bulbs. 


H. B. Morecanp, (N. Y.) 








FLECKING OF LAVENDER AND WHITE GLADS 


I have never had any flecking of Mary 
Frey, Bertie Snow, and Dr. Moody in our 
acid soil in the two years I have seen them 
bloom, but have had considerable color in 
Marie Kunderd, Carmen Sylva, and some 
other whites. Would like to hear from 
someone who has checked up on lavenders 
and whites on acid and lime soil in the same 


year. 
L. H. Brewster, (N. Y.) 


SPEED OF BIRDS IN FLIGHT 

Answering J. M. E., (Tex.) : 

Heading into a gale from the southwest, 
Geese flying along the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan between Pt. Sauble and Ludington 
Light-house, averaged 30 miles an hour. 
Time was noted when they passed the light 
houses, 8 miles apart. 

Several weeks later, a large flock was 
observed coming along the shore with a stiff 
breeze in their favor, N. W. by N., that as 
near as I could calculate were traveling at 
the rate of 53 miles per hour. 

Estimated altitude during the flight was 
between 500 and 600 feet. 


JoHN LOPPENTHIEN, ( Mich.) 





WORMS ON LILY BULBS 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.,) 
November issue: 

I had some experience with wireworms 
on Madonna Lilies. I dug my Lily Bulbs 
and found them covered with wireworms. 
Made a solution of Black Leaf 40, accord- 
ing to directions, and let bulbs soak in it, 
while I dug in a good quantity of wood 
ashes thoroughly mixed into the soil. Made 
holes, put in sand which acts as drainage, 
and then put bulbs in. After covering, 
sprinkle with the Black Leaf 40 solution; 
and the following Spring they bloomed fin- 
est ever, and no trouble since. That was 
two years ago. Same, I find, applies to 
most all bulbs. 


Mkzs. W. J. Powe tt, ( Mich.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 
Answering Benj. Keech, in November 
issue: 
The plant is known as Pulmonaria or 
Bethlehem Sage. In the old country it is 
also known as Jerusalem Cowslip. 


Mrs. J. A. ALLEN, (Ont.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS JACKMANI 


The following is in answer to the ques- 
tion, “I would like to know how to propa- 
gate Clematis Jackmani” in the December 
issue of the FLOWER GROWER: 

There are at least four ways to propagate 
Clematis Jackmani, three of which are more 
or less complicated and require some experi- 
ence. The fourth, however, is very simple 
and requires no experience. It is as follows: 

Select a good strong vine coming up all 
the way from the ground, or as close to 
that as you can get; then examine it closely 
to see that it is not diseased or bug eaten, 
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WATER LILIES 
All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens. 

pical & Gold Fish 
Rare species; collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
Catalaeg in Colors 
describing aquariums and supplies 
for fish fanciers and water gardens, 


FREE BOOK] 
WATER GARDENS || 
GOLD FISH | 
Be 3? A rium | 


eh Fay a : free. 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM crescent av. St. Louis, Mo. 
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JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$.60 each........ $6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each........ 5.00 dozen 
New Catalog will be mailed when ready, 


GEORGE J. JOERG. INC.. 
New Hyde Park - - X. & & ¥. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


100 CHOICE MIXED BULBS $1 00 
Postpaid anywhere in U. S. ° 
Collection made up of full blooming size bulbs 
of standard varieties in assorted colors. One 
bulb of Blue Bird extra if you mention this ad 
vertisement. Price list of named varieties free. 

Delivery Fal] 1930 and Spring 1931 

W. F. Shearer, Angola, indiana 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 














CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York; 


Peonies-Iris 














e 


1200 Varieties 


From the smallest to the tallest—Early, midseason 
and late—IRIS for every purpose. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 








When new EUROPEAN GLADIOLI 
are wanted please state requirements 
and we will gladly serve with quotation. 
Of the best novelties, list with prices will 
be sent on application. 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Sassenheim c/o P. van Deursen 


Holland 








On Their 


LILACS ovn Roots 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Faribault 


Minnesota 








ALEXANDER GARDEN RAISERS 
The 





Handiest, Most Efficient and 
Lightest Draft Garden Tools 


Write for LEAFLET showing the 
SEVEN OPERATIONS necessary 
in preparing SEED BED, 


C and CULTI- 

VATING all kinds of 
GARDEN CROPS as 

done with these 
TOOLS. 










after TEN DAYS’ use 
they fail to PLEASE, 
buyer may return to 
seller end get MONEY 
back. 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


AMES, IOWA, U. S. A. 








. Dahil 
Super P Seed 


Hand hybridizing dahlia seed for 25 
years, with expert knowledge, 80,000 
plants of over 500 of the best varieties 
to work with, as well as the ideal cli- 
matic condition, allowing the eer seed 
to mature on the plants, shou con- 
vince you that you cannot buy better 
at any price. Send for our com- 
lete illustrated seed list, containing a 
ew of our hundreds of unsolicited tes- 
timonials, then judge for yourself. If 
you are going to plant dahlia seed this 
year, you cannot afford to miss this 
apa mag 
Superior Brand Mixed Seed Guaranteed 


to any 70% doubles. 

50 Seed $1.00 100 Seed $1.75 

Dahlia ee for the asking from 

= argu dahlia garden on the Pacific 
oast. 


Superior Dahlia Garden 
Palms, Calif. 








2URPEE’S 
SEEDS 
GROW 


The Vegetables and Flowers 
ou would like to see grow- 
ng in your garden—read all 

about them in Burpee’s 


Annual Garden Book 
It describes the Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 
Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free, Write for 
your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
236 Burpee Bldg. , Philadelphia 









Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 


They won first for best exhibit three consecutive 
years at the Oregon State Fair and Grand 
Sweepstakes at the Oregon Gladiolus Society in 
1930. The stock offe in this list is healthy, 
true to name and all young high crown bulbs. 
Six at the dozen rate. Charges prepaid on all 
orders of $2.00 or more. 


Per 12 
A. B. Kunderd 
Apricot Glow 
Belinde ......... 


eeeeeee 
eeeeeee 
eee eee eeeeeseee 


eeeeeeee 





Mrs. L. Doug 


January issue. 


y , 
Complete price list free 
request. 4 


RALPH J. ROONEY 
1476 Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
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and that its bark and leaves look healthy 
and sound. The vine should be about as 
large in size as a lead pencil at the ground. 
Remove all side branches and leaves; lay 
the vine on the ground to get its length, 
and then dig up the ground and fine it, just 
the length of the vine. Then make a fur- 
row down the center of the loose dirt about 
three inches deep, lay the vine in it and 


cover, patting the dirt to firm it. Make 
the dirt higher in center than at 
sides. Vines covered this way should 


root in two years. Then they can be dug 
up and cut apart, as you will find on dig- 
ging them up that each node or joint has 
rooted. They may be planted this way 
either in Fall or Spring. However, the best 
time is late August. 

This method grows the strongest plants 
of any, but it is slow and therefore only of 
service to the home gardener. I have used 
this method for about fifteen years. Clem- 
atis Jackmani does not bear seed. 


Grover Drowns, (Mo.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 
The plant Helen W. Guskee described on 
page 526, is Achimenes. It reminds me 
more of a Petunia than Morning Glory, and 
is violet-blue, but is now grown in other 
colors. 
RENA BavEr, ( Wis.) 


ROSES DO NOT BLOOM 


Answering Emma B. Dursten, (IIl.): 

Probably the Virginia Cowie Rose has 
died, allowing the stock on which it was 
budded to grow, often having no bloom, 
“wild” or otherwise. If this is not the case 
moving the plant may be beneficial. I had 
a Gruss an Teplitz that persistently refused 
to bloom. We transplanted it to a slightly 
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richer, moister spot and it blooms profusely 
almost all Summer long. Roses are indi- 
viduals you know, and like humans, have 
their likes and dislikes. 


Mrs. HELENA E. McMEEKIN, (Ont.) 


NARCISSUS BUDS BLAST 

For B. M. Tower, (Ohio) : 

Perhaps the Narcissus bulbs have ex- 
hausted the soil in which they grow. All 
bulbs have extensive root systems of from 
twelve to sixteen inches. Narcissi of all 
varieties require well-drained soil, but not 
too light a soil. See that the soil has 
plenty of leafmold; also a small amount of 
bone, and sheep or cow manure near the 
surface. Prepare a new place this Spring 
and move the bulbs. 

Mary WILLIAMS, (Col.) 


PLANTS FOR WINTER SUN-PORCH 


Answering Mrs. H. Kessler, (N. Y.): 

You fail to mention the size of your sun- 
porch, but the following are recommended: 
Palms, Phoenix Roebelini and Kentia Bel- 
moreana. Both these will grace your sun- 

orch setting. Adding Aspidistra, Dracena 

ndivisa, Geraniums in variety, Begonia 
Rex, Coleus, Blumeri Verchaffelti, also 
Ferns in variety. ; 

For Hanging Baskets, Vinca Major (vari- 
gated), English Ivy (Hedera helix), and 
Asparagus Sprengeri. } 

While the above list might contain many 
more varieties, only those which are most 
valuable for winter decoration, and with 
serviceable characteristics are suggested. 
However, the Palms should not be given a 
position where they will come in contact 
with the direct rays of the sun. 

H. B. Morevanp, (N. Y.) 
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The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower 
lover to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus It con- 
tains their histery, culture, and many useful facts, also 
an attempt to describe only those varieties of proved 
merit for the home garden. FREE. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 


MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDENS 


Superb Gladiolus Bulbs 
100 1” up, labeled, postpaid $3.00 























Your selection of 5 or more of these varieties, totaling 
100 bulbs; Wm. G. Badger, Gold Eagle, Lorice, Break 
O’Day, Crimson Glow, Opalescent, Henry Ford, Los An- 
geles, Scarlet Wonder, Quinton, Tycho Zang. 
Ask for Surplus Stock Price List. 
J. A. WUEST, 1650 E. Yamhill, Portland, Oregon. 








Clubs 


Write for 
Schools Special 
Churches Mates qn 
Subscriptions 


Societies 


There is no more dignified and altruis- 
tic co-operative effort for any organiza- 
tion than getting new readers for THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


I will make very special rates on ap- 
plication, so that a good profit remains 
in the hands of the organization. 


This magazine is the best-balanced 
collection of literature to be had in mag- 
azine form, and regardless of subscrip- 
tion price. Compare any issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of 


any other publication. 
Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 
Calcium, N. Y. 


























a pleasant memory till they come again. 
12 Deiphiniums, 25 Gladiolus. 
not labeled. 
seed from selected blooms, Large pkt. 50c. 
shall be glad to send our catalogue, 
that will. 





Iris - Delphiniums - Gladiolus 


Will gladden your Gardens more than six months of the year and remain 
For $5.00 we will send 15 Iris, 
Iris and Glads all choice named varieties but 
100 Iris, at least 27 varieties—not labeled—$5.00. 
If none of the above appeals we 
hoping that we may have something 


GEO. N. SMITH, 171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Delphinium 























Lot 2X: Cut Flower Collection: 


$8.00 


size No. 2 at $5.00; or, size No. 3 $3.80. 
lot 7X: 


Bennett, Red Fire, Red Knight and Red Amarillas, 
at $5.25; or, size No. 3 $4.00; or, size No. 4 $3.00. 


Giant Nymph, Jenny Lind, Los Angeles, Mrs. Dr. 





Mrs, L. 
size No. 
Lot 9X: 
labeled), viz: 


Douglas. 
4, $4.50. 








$4.00 
Charges Prepaid on all Lots. 









OREGON GROWN 


GLADIOLI  . 


Anna Eberius, Break O’Day, Carmen Sylva, 
Crimson Glow, Cowee’s S. Wonder, Diener’s Am, Beauty, Dr, Bennett, Fern 
Kyle, Fontaine, Giant Nymph, Go!d, Gold Eagle, Golden Frills, Jack London, 
Joe Coleman, Los Angeles, Henry Ford, Mrs. L. Douglas, Prince of Wales and 
Red Knight. 500 bulbs, size No. 3, 25 of each variety, $10.00; or, size No. 4, 


Let 6X: Yellow Collection: 200 bulbs 40 each of 5 varieties (all labeled), viz: 
Gold, Schwaben, Gold Eagle, Golden Measure and Yellow Glory. 


Red Collection: 200 bulbs, 25 each of 8 varieties (all labeled), viz: 
Cardinal Prince, Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder, Crimson Glow, Joe Coleman, Dr. 
This collection, size No, 2 


Lot 8X: Pink Collection: 275 bulbs, 25 each of 11 varieties (all labeled), viz: 
Norton, Prince of Wales, 
Fontaine, Crinkles and 
This lot, size No. 2 at $7.50; or, size No. 3, $5.75; or, 


Richard Diener, Break O’Day, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 


Blue and Purple Collection: 200 bulbs, 25 each of 8 varieties (all 
Blue Jay, Blue Isle, Glendale, Henry Ford, Magic, Mr. Mark, 
Souvereign and Purple Queen. This lot, size No. 2 at 5.00; or, size No. 3, 


No divisions or discounts allowed. 
a variety we will substitute another of the same or greater value. See back 
issues of Flower Grower for other offers. Write for Complete Price List. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


Maltnomah, Oregon 


i 


This lot, 


collection. 


‘ 













a. 


If sold out of 








Asters that will delight you 


For perfection of form and charm of color, Dreer’s 
Famous American Asters will be a revelation to those 
who know only ordinary varieties. 
superb Asters, which are easily grown and bear a 
profusion of large flowers, we make this 


Special Offer. 
leading varieties, all different colors, $4.00 for the 
Six packets, all different colors, 50c. 


To introduce these 


Six 4. oz. packages of seeds of six 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


describes our complete assortment of Asters, including 
those in above special offer. 
sive book on flowers and vegetables published and con- 
tains valuable cultural advice and list of fertilizers 
and tools required for successful gardening. 


For a free copy mention this publication and be sure 


It is the most comprehen- 


to address Dept. L-1. 


DREER’S 


I306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 


PHILADELPHIA , PA. 


J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. 








